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FOURTH MONTH 


1893. 


Advertisements. 


The increased use of the 


readers to all those inserted. 


INTELLIGENCER 
ments suitable to its columns is quite apparent. 


AND 
We 


JouRNAL for advertise- 
call the attention of our 


We shall be obliged to readers who will call the attention of others who 


do not see the 
to them. 

It would be of service, no doubt 
this and like means, freely, 


board in a 


paper to 


LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES 
companion for the summer 
ferred. Address B. 


POSIT N 
traveling 
30, this Office. 


AS 
zs pre- 


RESPONSIBLE GENTLEMAN CAN HAVE 


A small, private, adult family 
4 (Friendly), home comforts. Reference ex 
changed. 2136 Camac Place, between 12th and 1: sth, 
above Diamond. 


A 


TEACHER OF TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
college graduate, wishes position to teach in 
a private school. Classes in Latin and Eng- 

Address B. 29, this Office. 


lish preferred 

FRIEND, COLLEGE GRADUATE, EXPER 
A enced teacher and principal, wishes to take 
charge of or establish a Friends’ school in a 
city or large town, where such a school would be 
well supported. Address Principal, Care of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 


YOR RENT.—A FURNISHED HOUSE TO A 
4 small adult family, with room reserved, and 
partial board for two. 1507 Centennial Ave. 


(18th and Jefferson), Philadelphia. 


NOR SALE.—AT STROUDSBURG, PA., A BRICK 
|; dwelling ; large garden and yard, fruit, shade ; 
high lovation, good neighborhood. Price $2,500. 


Address Box 155, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


NRIENDS AND OTHERS WISHING THE COM- 
forts of a home while attending the Fair can 
secure the same from the undersigned. Good 

location. CHAS. E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, ml. 


NOR SALE.—A BUCKS CO. 
attractive country seat, 
with all needed out buildings, 

prime land. Plenty of all kinds of fruit ; excellent 
water in two wells, and three crystal springs in 
meadow. Two miles from railroad station. Price 
$8,000. Call or send for full account, O. S. FELL, 706 
Walnut street, 3d floor 


HEALTHY AND 
stone house and barn 


JOR RENT.—BY THE MONTH OR YEAR, A 
12-room house, with large lot and fruit thereon; 
in first-class order; on the main street in the 

village of Rancocas. Apply to G. W. LEEDS, Ran- 
cocas, N. J 


“ UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MOD- 
=| ern and convenient 

pure water. Two miles from Pomeroy and 
Newark branch P.R.R. Six south Coatesville, P.R R. 
Six north Avondale, P. & B.C. R. R. Address 


ENOS H. BARNARD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


55, THE WORLD’S FAIR.—TWELVE DAYS’ 


trip. Sixth month 6 
523 Cooper 


R. B NICHOLSON, 

r street, Camden, N. J. 

ONTGOMERY COUNTY 
hocken Dairies. 


\ 
i serving families. 


eS: Penna. 


ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS CAN GET VERY 
good roems in best hotels near grounds, and 
ten days’ trip with the COLUMBIAN EX- 


CURSION CO. for $65.00. Apply at Philadelphia 
Office, 706 Walnut street, 3d floor. 


MILK. — CONSHO- 

Special attention given to 

Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


announcements which they 


, to 
in doing business with each other. 


25 acres of 


Large piazza and lawn; | 


may think of interest 


Friends, if they would make use of 


ANTED.—A BOARDING PLACE FOR A GIRL 
\ aged twelve, in a family convenient to 15th 
and Race street. Address J. H., 202 N. 13th 

streets, Philadelphia. 


Y ANTED.—A FAMILY OF FRIENDS TO 
work a farm of 50 acres, six miles north of 
Wilmington, Delaware, on pike-road. Ad- 

dress J. P. NICHOLS, Centerville, Del. 
WHO WILL TAKE 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL, 
charge of a Friends College Preparatory 
School i 


1, on his or her own responsibility. 
Address D., Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


pRINCIPAL WANTED.—FOR MARTIN ACAD- 
emy, K — Square, Pa. Address WILLS 
PASSMORE E Fairville, Chester county, Pa. 


)D ( OMS TO RENT WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD. 
rV Also a parlor suitable for an office. MARY R. 

HILLIARD, 221 N. 13th street, P. hilad’a. 

E 

W from the advertisement in the INTELLIGEN- 
CER. Some wish to know the extent of our 
facilities. We will entertain several hundred during 
the Fair. Should circumstances warrant, we will in- 
crease our present accommodations if arrangements 
are made soon. We would hke to hear within a 
short time from all who wish our accommodations. 
Those coming later than Sixth month, state month, 
or better, say first, middle, or last of month, 


if more definite t)me cannot be given. Postal for 
full particulars. C. E.& M. H. LUKENS. 


RECEIVE SEVERAL REPLIES DAILY 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BENJ. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., Chicago. 


| just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


worthy is admitted. 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ges™When answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


our readers 


| eeing the advertisement in this paper. “@3a 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admission will be 


held Sixth month 16th and 17th, 1893. Collegiate 
year begins Ninth month 12th, 1893 
For Catalogue and particulars address, 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
posneey located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

om New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For 


¥. 


Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 


Monthly Meeting Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 


sent on application 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
ander the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, %. Y. 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES 


Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxtords—black and colors—at Popular Prices 
High Grade Custom Work 
1013 SPRING GA DEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEEN ST. (below Arch). 


ey 





Wall Paper 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
hous¢« Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


Gectane 0 proper: or GPOLET A. 
Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


ey One square Reading 
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MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . 
Capital (paid in), . 
Surplus, . 
Undivided Profits, . 


Interest allowed 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. 


wards, per annvm. 


on Deposits 


JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RosBeERT Morris EARLY, 


DIRECTORS 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 


John F. Lewis, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niath Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year, 
The Melos, Telephone, 224, 
Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
each, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
ommodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their pasronaee. 
.W EBSTER, Prop’r. 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 


Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


. $500,000.00 
250,000.00 
25,000.00 
5,190.56 


Titles to Real 
Loans 
Surety 


1 
i 


i 


Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


6% ano 7 





six percent Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, 


cured by a special deposit with the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Trust Company of 


$200,000 FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property 
exclusively. 


| 

| Principal payaple in 1898. Coupons April and Octo- 
ber, at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired 

Principal and interest guaranteed by the 

| } 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000. 


par, with accrued interest 
I have exclusive sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


$125,000 


se 


Price, after April 1. 


Per 
Cent, 


Per 
Cent. 


lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Of Texas Loan Agency. 


&,, Colorado Mortgages 
From Wm. C, Allen, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


No. 119 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a., 


Pa. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, 
Reserve Liability, 
Subscribed Capital, 


$2,919,410 
1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 


Nebraska, or 





| 


house ; 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, IL 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again, 
Sun parlors fronting the sea, 


—a home. 
open 


grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on re 


help to decide. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N.J. 





quest. It will 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that 


always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 4oz. 


especially for family use. 


, 80z., pints, and quarts 


If your storekeeper does not keep them 


send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, 





Philadelphia, Pa 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 


XVI. 
A man lives by believing something, not by debating and 
arguing about many things. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Thomas Carlyle, b. Twelfth month 4, 1795, at Ecclefechan, in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, d. at Chelsea, in the suburbs of London, 
Second month 5, 1881, one of the most notable writers of the 19th 
Century, in the English language. His abilities in literature, especially 
in history, biography, and criticism, are beyond question, and the straight- 
forward energy and earnestness of his deiiverances have made a deep 
impression on wide circles of readers. He missed often in his judg- 
ment, when he considered himself most sure, and his philosophy of life 
was in important particulars narrow, ungenerous, and unsound. His 
wife, Jane Welsh Carlyle, to whom he was married in 1826, and who 
died in 1866, 


«* Letters and Memorials,’ a remarkable book. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 
THE hands that do God’s work are patient hands, 
And quick for toil, though folded oft in prayer. 
They do the unseen work: they understand 
And find—no matter where. 


The feet that follow his must be swift feet ; 
For time is all too short, the way too long. 
Perchance they will be bruised, but falter not ; 

For love shall make them strong. 


The lips that speak God’s words must learn to wear 
Silence and calm, although the pain be long, 
And, loving so the Master, learn to share 
His agony and wrong. 
— Wm. Ordway Partridge, in Christian Register. 


DIARY OF MARY S. LIPPINCOTT : 


From the recently published “ Life and Letters 


EXTRACTS. 
” of M.S. L. 
FIRST MONTH, 1844.—It has been steadily my intention 
to look over and adjust my writings, as some of my early 
experiences and exercises of spirit may be profitable to 
my children, at least, and perhaps unto others; but as 
yet opportunity has not served. I also feel it right to 
leave on record my views on some subjects. 

I am now in my forty-third year, and on looking back 
to what occurred in my youth, it seems so long ago as to 
be almost like a dream. Oh! the deep provings and ex- 
ercises that were mine, no mortal knows; but, thanks be 
unto God, he showed me the beauty of the ‘* New Jerusa- 
lem,’’ and steadily instructed me that the righteous 
should inherit it, and find joy and peace in dwelling 
therein. The Lord has not forgotten his hand-maiden, 
even in her low estate, keeping me in ‘‘ perfect peace,’’ 
as my mind has been ‘stayed on him,’’ and I have 
‘* trusted ’’’ him fully, to ‘‘ supply my every need.’’ 

Second month, 1845.—How swiftly the years roll 
around! To think that so many years of my life should 
have passed away, and so little of the great work shown 
me (at the time that I was a school girl, when the lan- 
guage saluted my spiritual ear, ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me? Feed my sheep’’); so little of the 
work seen in the opening of visions has been accom- 
plished. 

Oh, that I could extricate myself from my worldly 
concerns, so as to attend more fully to requisitions of 
_ duty ; or that, by my own industry, I might procure pe- 


FUORTH MONTH 22, 1893. 


was a woman of fine character, and large intellectual | 
abilities, as was proved after her death by the publication of her | 
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cuniary means, so as to feel warranted in paying visits in 
Gospel love, in accordance with the clear manifestations 
of duty,—a work to which more faithfully to attend, I 
believe would be a blessing to me, in every sense of the 
word. Thou only knowest, Most Holy One, what the 
exercises of my spirit, the deep baptisms, have been and 
are; thou only knowest what I have passed through for 
months past, because my way seemed hedged in on every 
side, so that the shrinking from known duty has brought 
weakness and darkness, till I have felt readv to adopt the 
language, ‘‘ My foot had well nigh slipped.’”’ 

Yet, thou art matchless mercy, and in thee have I 
hope that, as my soul boweth in awful reverence and 
prostration, desiring nothing but to serve thee, thou wilt 
cast up a way before me into the South, whither, for many 
years, thou hast shown me that my feet must be turned, 
that the glad tidings of the Gospel of peace and salvation 
may be proclaimed, tending to the opening of the prison 
doors and setting the captives free. Oh, ye Southern 
! the ‘* voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 


States | 
from the ground,’’ saith the Lord. Hear ye the voice of 


the quickening spirit of the great I Am, that ye may es- 


cape the judgments of the Almighty, by turning aside 
from the iniquity of oppressing your fellow men! Men, 
made by the same good Being, for the same great end, 
and whose salvation is equally precious in his sight, for 
‘All souls are mine,’’ saith the Lord. As that of the 
master, so of the slave. Poor, bowed down, and op- 
pressed, with a load of ignorance heaped upon him by 
his more depraved superior, the white man,—more de- 
praved because he Sins with his eyes open; sounding 
abroad his belief in the New Testament, while living in 
open violation of its precepts. Oh, the weight of the 
concern that I have felt, increasingly so, for years, for 
the United States of America, that it might become a 
truly Christian nation, having no other banner than the 
‘¢ banner of the Prince of Peace ;’’ that, as our written 
‘< institutions ’’ are, so we may be—a light to surround- 
ing nations, in peace, in uprightness, in temperance, in 
meekness, in brotherly kindness, and in charity! That 
the sound of implements of war be not heard, nor the 
glistening of weapons be seen in our Western Land ; that 
the groan of oppression be no more heard throughout our 
borders, with nothing to hurt or destroy, because right- 
eousness covers the earth, as the ‘‘ waters cover the sea,’’ 
and justice reigns, from the ‘‘ rivers to the end of the 
earth.”’ 

Tenth month 4, 1853.—Thou knowest, O Lord ! that 
my request, on the bended knee of the soul, has been in 
regard to the arduous undertaking of re-opening school. 
If thou, Lord, wilt be with me, and keep me in this way 
that I go, and give me “ bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on,’’ then Thou shalt be my God, and of all that Thou 
givest me, a part of my outward substance, as Thou 
directest, shall be devoted to the use desi gned ; so that I 
may be found following the footsteps of thy dear Son, 
when He appeared in the outward life, doing good to the 
bodies as well as the souls of men. In what way can this 
be used to more profit, than in aiding the dear youth in 
receiving a guarded education, that they may grow up pre- 
pared to be helpful, as social beings, in the community, 
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useful members of the militant church? But Thou 
beholdest my frailties, and seest my weaknesses. Of my- 
self I can do nothing in this concern. Help me, O 
Father ! for on thy name do I call, having none to look 
to but Thee, nor to pour out my feelings unto ! 
do I make known my cause, while the mountains, as it 
were, are upon my shoulders, weighing me down. I ask 
not for an easier path, but that in patience and resigna- 
tion I may bow under the burden, and walk in the way 
appointed, till the mountain of difficulty be rémoved, the 
outward debts be paid, and the inward accounts be 
squared. ‘The former I have longed for more than any- 
thing else in the world, the latter more than life! O, 
Father! Thou knowest my besetments, and that T hou 
hast made a way for me from my youth up, when both in- 
wardly and outwardly no way appeared. 
much, and forgiven much; therefore, may I love much 
and serve Thee all the days of my life. What is the 
world to me, only as thy gift? What are all its riches 
compared with heavenly treasure ? When the light of 
thy countenance is be held, all is beaming with joy ; when 
clouds and darkness are around about the habitation of 
thy throne, then sadness reigns! But, when sadness 
covers my spirit, owing to the weight of responsibility 
resting upon me, I have put on a cheerful countenance 
for the sake of those entrusted to my charge, lest I make 
my own words of no account; viz., ‘‘ This is a world 
in which little is given us to complain of, but much to 
enjoy ;’’ and again, having in all things ‘‘ a conscience 
void of offense toward God and toward men.’’ This 
constitutes that peace which the world can neither give 
nor destroy ! 

I have had a diversified path through life, many trials 
and sore conflicts ; but in all my God has never forsaken 
me! Ihave known of his goodness and his mercy, and 
that they fail not. He is surely on my side, and will up- 
hold me during the few, fleeting days yet allotted me in 
this lower world ; and when my time here closes, will take 
me to himself in eternity. Oh! what a bright and 
glorious prospect! Often, very often, dearest Father, 
hast thou given me, in the visions of light, a view of the 
existence beyond the grave, and a foretaste of the joys to 
come, to buoy me up while journeying in the deeps, alone 
in the midst of company, and as an orphan in the wilder- 
ness of this world. Keep my precious children, O Holy 
One! that they may dwell in thy courts, and walk in the 
way of obedience ; loving thee more than the world, and 
thy law and thy testimonies more than the glory and the 
glitter presented to their youthful view. 

I feel that I am rapidly approaching ‘‘ that bourne 
from whence no traveler returns,’’ and oh, how I long for 
retirement and indwelling of spirit, that | may be pre- 


and 


To Thee | 


Thou hast done | 


pared from day to day so to order my footsteps aright as | 


to encourage others to walk in the fear of the Lord, and 
to love righteousness. 

My love for my fellow-beings increases with the in- 
crease of years; but I love the truth and its testimonies 
too dearly to sacrifice them in order to gain the friend- 
ships of this world. The love of God enlarges my feel- 
ings in love to him, and to his servants; unites my heart 
to them in the fellowship of the gospel of his dear Son, 
and overflows in desire for the gathering of the scattered 
tribes, for the return of the poor wanderer, and the sal- 
vation of all. Peace to him that is afar off, and to him 
that is nigh, if his face is only turned towards Zion—if 
he is journeying thitherward—but ‘there is no peace to 
the wicked!’’ These must turn from their evil ways be- 
fore his servants can have fellowship with them. And 
from whom must the servant withdraw sooner than from 
thieves and robbers ; those who are striving to climb up 


some other way into the biiseed ‘eae w ‘« Christ, the 
door?’’ Such are they who are erecting creeds, substi- 
tuting rites and ceremonies ; calling upon men to bow 
before images, and put up petitions unto them, as though 
these could save them, or empower them to overcome 
their enemies, or ‘‘ turn the battle to the gate.’’ 

Such are they who are running in their own time and 
way to convert the world, and to reform their fellow- 
beings. ‘* By their fruits shall ye know them.’’ Are 
their fruits humility, simplicity, self-denial—a renuncia- 
tion of the world’s customs and policies ? Or are not too 
many of these seen gorgeously attired, and conforming to 
the world in its flattering titles, and in its salaried minis- 
try, studied sermons, prayers, and such like? Or are 
the times changed since the days that the Holy Jesus 
found, among his bitterest enemies, the High Priests, and 
professors of a Pharasaical religion—the Sabbatarians, 
and those who were sticklers for their church rites, making 
them of account,in direct violation of the doctrines of 
Christ? ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing.’’ 

er: be — 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STS 
[Class Meeting, Third month 19, 1893.] 
PAPER: DUTY AS OFFICERS OF STATE. 


PuBLic office is a public trust for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, and like all other trusts it requires the constant exercise 
of honesty and good faith toward all to whom the officer 
stands in the trust relation. The duties in this respect 
are the same as those of an executor, guardian, assignee 
for creditors or any other trustee for the care and man- 
agement of property. All these are held by law to strict 
account. They are not permitted to use their positions, 
or the property in their charge, for their personal benefit 
in any way, beyond the compensation allowed by law. 
If, for the purpose of personal gain they use the money 
or property intrusted to their care for speculation, or in 
any other than in the strict line of duty, and suffer loss, 
they have to bear that loss; but if they should make a 
profit, it must go to the beneficiaries whom they repre- 
sent; and for even slight derelictions of duty they are 
punished by being deprived of the usual compensation 
for their services. Such is the strictness to which are 
held officers of the classes mentioned ; and precisely the 
same degree of fidelity is due from officers of the State 
government. 

The qualities requisite in the embodiment of a perfect 
State government, and which should be present in all 
those entrusted with its administration, are well described 
by Blackstone, the great law writer, as follows: 

“In general all mankind will agree that government should be re- 
posed in such persons in whom those qualities are most likely to be 
found, the perfection of which is among the attributes of Him who is 
emphatically styled the Supreme Being; the three grand requisites I 
mean of wisdom, goodness, and of power; wisdom to discern the real 
interest of the community; goodness to endeavor always to pursue that 
interest ; and strength or power to carry this knowledge and intention 
into action. These are the natural foundations of sovereignty, and 
these are the requisites that ought to be found in every well constituted 
government.” 

And this is in consonance with the precept of the 
Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Romans, chapter 13th : 
‘* Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers ; 
for there is no power but of God; and the powers that 


| be are ordained of God.”’ 


It can hardly be imagined what a paradise any coun- 


| try would be with a government administered in full ac- 


cordance with the beneficent attributes of the Divine Being 
—a government in which the full equal rights of all the 
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people should be respected and cared for. It is safe to 
say that no government existing on the face of the earth 
approaches very nearly to such a standard. And yet 
wherein any government falls short of this high standard 
there is, at least in theory, a defect of duty on the part 
of those charged with its administration. But no stream 
can rise higher than its fountain, and the fountain, in 
this instance, is the people themselves. 

By way of illustration we may refer to a few of the 
more important particulars in which the officers of State, 
not only in this country but generally elsewhere, fail in 
their duty. 

Our Declaration of Independence proclaims the great 
truth that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; but one-half the people, that is 
to say the female portion, are governed without their con- 
sent ; and in violation of another fundamental principle 
of law, when they have property they are taxed without 
being represented in the law-making power. Moreover, 
fraudulent practices are more or less allowed in the con- 
duct of elections which prevent honest citizen votes from 
having their proper influence in elections. 

Another very important instance in which officers of 
State fail to guard and protect the just rights of people, is 
in reference to the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. It is but a comparatively small portion of 
the whole people that are in any way concerned in or 
connected with this business, and yet its wide-spread and 


enormous evils, fall upon all alike, innocent men, women, | Penn, of which it has been said, it was the only treaty 


and children are alike its victims. There could scarcely 
be a more glaring instance than this of the failure of gov- 
ernment through its officers to protect the people in their 
just and equal rights; it is not only that they suffer loss 
pecuniarily in the compulsory support of alms-houses, 
jails, and courts of justice, but the whole moral atmosphere 
is tainted by the vice, crime, and debauchery that are 


the inevitable fruits of this business. It is a well-settled | 


principle that while a man may generally do as he pleases 


with himself, and his own individual property, he has no | 


right so to conduct himself or so to occupy himself in 
business as in any way to injure others; and against all 
such wrongs, it is the duty of officers of State to afford 
protection. 

Another particular in which public officers not only 
fail in their duty, but are guilty of positive wrong, is that 
of their combining and conspiring together for self agran- 
dizement at the expense of the people. This they some- 


cannot be denied that government, and more especially 


conducted on business principles. A merchant or manu- 
facturer desiring to employ a person to fill any particular 
position, would not inquire as to his political opinions, 
but merely as to his integrity and his qualifications for the 
place ; and his compensation would be determined by 
what good men could be procured for to render the partic- 


ular services. But in the purely business matter of con- | 


ducting the affairs of our cities and other municipalities, 
in relation to the management of the public schools, the 
selection of heads of departments, the appointment of 
police officers, and persons to have charge of the water 
supply, the cleaning and lighting of the streets, etc., the 
first question usually asked in regard to a candidate for 
any of these positions is, What are his politics? And it 
is not so much the people themselves that are particular 
about this, as what may be termed the fraternity of office- 


holders or professional politicians. These seem to regard | 


themselves as a privileged class, whose peculiar preroga- 
tive it is to live, and ina style of considerable magnifi- 
cence and ease, too, at the expense of the people. The 
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political power of this class may be imagined when it is 
borne in mind that their subordinates and dependents, 
numbering, it may be, by thousands, are selected with 
reference to their loyalty to the powers above them, and 
their efficiency as political workers. 

It may be asked, What is the motive and moving 


spring that holds together in concert of action this army 


of officers of State and their subordinates and co-workers ? 


| It is what has has been characterized as the ‘‘ cohesive 


power of public plunder.’’ By this class of persons it is 
not considered any crime to rob the people at large. The 
practical business rule of paying for any service simply 
what the service is worth in the general market, so to 
speak, is wholly ignored, and public officers are very gen- 
erally paid several times as much as they could earn in any 
other way, and as scores of persons equally suitable would 
be glad to receive for the same services. This applies 
more particularly to heads of departments and the higher 
officials ; those who do the actual work are not usually so 
much over-paid. Numerous other methods are resorted 
to among the officers of State for the distribution of 
patronage, and mutual enrichment at the expense of the 
people. 

In striking contrast with all this, may we not without 
vanity refer to the higher sense of \duty prevailing among 
officers of State in the early history of this common- 
wealth? This was first shown in the treatment of the 
Indians, and in the treaty concluded with them by William 


ever ratified without an oath, and that never was broken. 
The government of this State during the time it was in 
the hands of Friends, approached, perhaps, as nearly as 
may be, to the high standard mentioned in the early part 
of this paper ; it has been styled, ‘‘ The Golden Age of 


| Pennsylvania.”’ 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 


Thomas H. Speakman presented as the second of his series of 
papers, one on Duty as Officers of the State. 

In the discussion which followed, it was generally acknowledged 
that the main reason why many honest men shrink from mingling in so- 
called politics is that it throws them into unpleasant company. 

Furthermore, the compensation offered is often, if not increased by 
ill-gotten gains, not such as to repay men of talent for time expended in 
governmental duties. Friends have largely withdrawn from this ser- 
vice, although in our early history work in this field was considered one 


| of the important duties owing towards others. 


Several spoke of the corruption rife in legislative halls, and it was 


; : cs | thought there could be no remedy until earnest men concern themselves 
times do, doth for pecuniary gain and political power. It | actively in selecting and putting into office men of high principles, such 
| as will, when tempted by the spirit of greed, be firm enough to say: 


municipal government, is purely business, and should be | 


‘* Get thee behind me.” 
It was intimated that the women of our Society need not stand aloof 
in this attempt at reform; their greater leisure for reading and quicker 


| perceptions make them worthy counsellors for those who wield the 


right of suffrage. 

The chairman dwelt upon the necessity of Friends seriously ponder- 
ing if personal considerations release them from this line of service, or 
whether they should not be willing to accept such offices as they could 
conscientiously fill. 

After a few moments of silence the Conference adjourned. 


HeE who grasps the key of childhood opens the doors of 
the home. Said a godly mother in parting from her son 
as he was leaving home to enter the ministry of the Gos- 
pel: 

‘¢ Others may tell you more in knowledge, but let me 
impress one thing upon you: Every time you lay your 
hands upon a child’s head, you lay it upon his mother’s 
heart.’’ 

There is a lesson here for the proud, the self-conceited, 
the austere to learn. ‘‘ Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones.’’— Zhe Christian. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH. 

Notes on the Scripture Lesson, No. 17. 
THE circumstance of Jesus leaving Judea on account of | 
the sectarian spirit that was beginning to arise, because of 
the number of those who had been baptized by his disci- 
ples out-numbered the followers of John the Baptist, and 
the statement having been made that ‘‘ Jesus baptized not, 
but his disciples,’’ naturally brings up the questions 
probably common to the minds of all sincere seekers 
after truth: ‘* Why do not all Christians who profess to 
be led by the Spirit of God, and who pray to the same 
Father for light, see eye to eye? Why do they oppose 
and vilify each other? We are all seeking for more light 
in regard to the things which pertain to the kingdom of 
God ; why not listen with charity to the experiences of 
every one who bears the seal of the Spirit abiding as a 
dove, ‘ Prove all things’ (by the Witness implanted in 
every soul), ‘and hold fast that which is good ?’ ”’ 

The thought arises that they who only ‘‘ see in part’ 
must necessarily be limited in their work. Some will 
apprehend one portion of ‘Truth, and some another. 
Those who hold similar views band themselves together, 
and in former days were baptized as an outward sign of 


this fellowship, while in our day they join the church of | 


their choice, or the meeting, by some formal ceremony 
more or less simple. 
followers, for many apprehended as much of the truth as 
did they, but none attained unto the stature of Jesus. 

Only now is it beginning to be felt and understood 
that in every denomination are those who have been bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, which makes 
them members of the Church Universal of which Jesus 
Christ is the Head. If we will carefully examine the 
writings of such as these, we will be surprised at the ex- 
ceeding similarity of experience and expression. There 
seems no room to look upon the fact that Jesus baptized 
not as an evidence either of approval or disapproval of 
the rite of baptism ; but, inasmuch as they who believe it 
essential, and they who do not attain unto the same 
blessed experience, we must regard it as a question of in- 
dividual responsibility. If it has any significance in this 
direction we may well ask ourselves the question, Whether 
separate denominations are a necessity? They seem to 
have been in those days, and it is fair to presume they 
will continue to be so until our powers of apprehension 
are enlarged. 

We should deeply ponder this lesson of the experience 
of Jesus in his own home. 
the Lord move upon our spirits, bidding us tell to others 
the truth that is pressing for utterance, do we not all 
know that it is more difficult to speak to the members of 
our own household than to any one else, unless there is 
great congeniality of taste and thought and similarity of 
experience ? 

Have we not all known in some measure that we find 
here and there even among strangers, those to whom we 
can speak most freely, even of our most sacred thoughts 
and experiences, knowing that they will neither be misin- 
terpreted nor misconstrued—and that we have derived 
strength and comfort in thus communing ? 

Many a young person, anointed with the Spirit of the 
Lord, has spoken of matters very precious to him, only to 
be ‘* cast head-long from the brow of the hill,’’ as it were, 
by companions whose thoughtless laughter or contemptu- 
ous sneer has ‘‘ sought to kill him’’ not outwardly, but 
spiritually. Many of these (a// who remained faithful) 
have known this preserving Power of God which has 
enabled them to go their way (the way of the Lord) in 
the midst of them. Oh, this wonderful power of God! 


| tion, even when himself hungering. 


| the Gospel to the poor.’”’ 


recover your sight. 


The disciples of Jesus could baptize | 


| spontaneously. 


When we feel the Spirit of | 


| and pointedly ; 


This ential of the Holy Ghost and of fire! We ai/ 


may have it just for the hungering and thirsting after tt. 
| Jesus saw the hungering of the woman at the well and 
| ministered unto her. 


Elijah was sent to the widow in 
Sidon, because he could minister to her hungering condi- 
By her willingness 
to share the little that she had she received the blessing. 

Naaman, by permitting himself to be persuaded to do 
what seemed to him a very foolish thing, on the faith of 
another was healed. 

The keynote is sounded in the first words, ‘‘ to preach 
What poor? The poor in 
spirit, not the proud and self-satisfied ; for they would not 
listen, and ‘‘ hearing, they would not understand.”’ 

Ye discouraged ones, ye broken-hearted, here is your 
cure offered freely and without money and without price. 
Ye who are bound by the limitation of reason, here is 
your release. Ye who cannot understand why this suffer- 
ing is come upon you, why you cannot succeed in this or 
in that one of your cherished undertakings, here you may 
Oh, ye who are bruised from any 
cause and feel that you are indeed being stoned unto 


| death, here is your liberty. 


‘‘ To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord,’’ the 
wonderful year of Jubilee, when every one shall resume 
his rightful inheritance. 

All these things have been fulfilled in the outward‘ 
temporal concerns of life when the Christ Spirit has been 
permitted to reign in human hearts; but oh, there is a 


deeper meaning still. 


We have all lost at least a portion of our rightful spir- 
itual inheritance, shall we be so improvident as to permit 
the year of Jubilee to pass by without making an effort 
to reclaim that so freely placed within our reach? Let 
us see to it that nothing shall rob us of our crown. 

The Jubilee was a Hebrew festival, celebrated every 
soth year. Hs name was significant of the joyful trum- 
pet peals that announced its arrival. 

During this year no Hebrew sowed or reaped, but all 
were satisfied with what the earth and the trees produced 
(Lev. 25: 11, 12.) 

Each resumed possession of his inheritance, whether 
it were sold, mortgaged, or otherwise alienated, 25: 13- 
343; 27: 16-24. 

Hebrew servants of every description were set free, 
with their wives and children. The first nine days of the 
Jubilee year were spent in festivities, during which no 
one worked, and every one wore a crown on his head. 
On the tenth day, which was the day of solemn expiation, 
the Sanhedrin ordered the trumpets to sound, and in- 
stantly the slaves were declared free, and the lands re- 
turned to their hereditary owners. All were 
thus reminded that Jehovah was the great Proprietor and 
Disposer of all things, and they but his tenants. ‘‘ The 
land is mine, for ye are strangers and sojourners with me.”’ 
(Lev. 25: 23.) And this memento met them constantly 
for every transfer of land was valuable in 
proportion to the number of years remaining before the 
Jubilee. The Jews affirm that it was kept until ‘‘ the cap- 
tivity.’’ Isaiah clearly refers to this peculiar and impor- 


tant festival as foreshadowing the glorious dispensation of 


gospel grace, (Isaiah 61: 1, 2; Luke 4: 17-21.) 

‘The Sabbatical Year, or ‘ Year of Release,’ was a 
similar institution, kept every seven years. (Deut. 15: 9 ; 
31: 10-13.) God appointed the observance of 
this festival to preserve the remembrance of the creation 
of the world, to enforce the acknowledgment of his sov- 
ereign authority over all things, particularly over the land 
of Canaan, which he had given to the Hebrews, and to 
inculcate humanity on his people by commanding that 





they should resign to servants, to the poor, to strangers, 
and to brutes the produce of their fields, of their vine- 
yards, and of their gardens. Josephus mentions the observ- 
ance of three of these years. Alexander the Great and 
Julius Ceesar are said to have excused the Jews from trib- 
ute in the Sabbatic year. 


MARY HOWITT’SAUT OBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN NOTTINGHAM. 

{In introducing the chapter describing their life in. Nottingham, 

twelve years, Mary Howitt says they “ proved an extremely busy and, 
to us, eventful period. Literary labor industriously went on,’’ etc. In 
the course of the chapter she relates an interesting but sad episode in 
the history of her family. } 
ALTHOUGH we were aware of my brother Charles’s pas- 
sion for the sea and shipping, and even dreaded its con- 
sequences, yet we had cast our fears away, when he con- 
sented to being articled in October, 1824—the date of 
my last letter—to Mr. Rowland Roscow, a merchant of 
Liverpool. 

After the death of my father, ten months previously, 
the first question with his widow, daughters, and sons-in- 
law had been, What was Charles to do? And the hand- 
some, manly, generous-hearted boy, although but fifteen, 
having no occupation at home, was as anxious to fix on a 
profession as any of us. My father had thought of the 
law for him. ‘There seemed some uncertainty, however, 
whether as a Friend he could conscientiously fulfill all the 
duties and enjoy all the privileges of an attorney. Rich- 
ard Phillips was a lawyer, it was true, but he had a part- 
ner not belonging to our Society, to attend to business 
done in the law courts ; and were Charles, as in his case, 
reduced to mere conveyancing, he would find little em- 
ployment in Uttoxeter. We all, therefore, unanimously 
approved of his practically studying commerce at Liver- 
pool. We knew the enjoyment he would find in the so- 
ciety of Anna and her husband, with whom he could 
spend his leisure hours, and he was to board with an eld- 
erly Quaker couple, Joseph and Mary Nicholson. 

Alas! how little attention do parents and guardians 
pay to the innate tastes and abilities of the young! Had 
Charles, who displayed great skill with his lathe, been 
placed with a shipbuilder, instead of with a merchant, his 
sad fate and our misery might have been averted. 

The pride and hope of his family, and the admiration 
of all beholders, Charles had hitherto led a most guarded 
and secluded life. His mind had been carefully trained 
in moral and religious principles by his indulgent but 
anxious father, and his attractive exterior and manners 
subjected to the peculiarities of Friends. Now placed in 
a more exposed situation in a large seaport, the natural 
bias speedily asserted itself. His dress, language, con- 
versation, the tone of his voice, assumed so completely 
the character of a sailor, that a stranger would have sup- 
posed him born and bred at sea. 

How carefully and accurately he had studied the 
building of a ship is proved by a three-masted schooner, 
about a foot in height, of exquisite workmanship, pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be perfect in all its parts, 
which he constructed in his spare hours, and, calling it 
the Anna Mary, sent as a present to his first little niece, 
my daughter. A young man, not a Friend, was Charles’s 
fellow-boarder at Joseph Nicholson’s. He had been in 
the army, was at the bombardment of Copenhagen and 
in the battle of Waterloo, and had thrilling tales to relate 
of his travels and exploits. Some seafaring youths at the 
same time made Charles’s acquaintance, and learning 
that he was the only son of a widow, by artful persuasions 
led him, in the simplicity of his heart, to suppose that he 
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would relieve his mother of a monetary burden if, follow- 
ing his inclination and providing for himself, he went to 
sea, and, although giving great satisfaction to Mr. Ros- 
cow, in August, 1825, he suddenly disappeared. 

He left his lodgings one First-day morning, attired in 
his best suit, which awoke no suspicion in the minds of 
Joseph and Mary Nicholson, until the next day came and 
he had not returned. Moreover, the sailor’s jacket and 
trousers, which he wore sometimes, when employed about 
the shipping, and his worsted stockings were missing. A 
letter, addressed to his sister Anna, and brought to land 
by a pilot, informed his distracted relatives, that, ‘* but 
for his mother, he should earlier have carried out his reso- 
tion to go to sea. He hoped, however, that, as she would 
henceforth be burdened with no expenses on his account, 
she would allow herself greater comforts. He expected 
to be out for three months, and would write again from 
Quebec, where he should be in about four weeks.’’ 

We learnt by inquiry later, that he had engaged him- 
self with Captain Bell, part owner of the trade-ship the 
Lady Gordon; that his indentures were procured, but 
owing to the hurry in which the vessel went to sea, were 
left unsigned ; that Bell had been detained by a broken 
leg, and his place supplied by a Captain Clementson, who 
had received Charles, with the other apprentices and 
sailors of the Lady Gordon, as those who were to work 
her to Quebec. 

Nothing more was to be ascertained, and though the 
thought was bitter of the idolized son and brother having 
thus severed himself from his relatives, we believed he had 
acted from good but mistaken motives, and would ulti- 
mately do well wherever placed. In the second week of 
November the shipping intelligence mentioned the Lady 
Gordon as lying off Quebec. She would then be home- 
ward bound, and no letter from Charles having arrived, 
we concluded we should not receive direct tidings until 
he himself was in port; and my mother hastened to 
Liverpool to meet him. 

A few days, however, before the Lady Gordon sailed 
up the Mersey, a letter came to her from Charles, written 
in Quebec, October 26, with an account of his having 
hurt his leg in climbing the rigging. He was obliged to 
quit his work and go to his hammock, where for four 
days he remained without notice, the captain supposing 
he was sulking ; but when it was discovered that he was 
really ill, he was supplied from the cabin-table. When 
the ship reached Quebec he was so much reduced, and 
the wound had become so bad, that he was taken, he said, 
to a ‘* Nunnery hospital,’’ where he was receiving every 
attention. ‘The Zady Gordon was to leave for England in 
three weeks, and he would write by her. 

On December 18, 1825, the Lady Gordon came into 
port, and brought no letter from our beloved Charles, but 
one from Dr. Holmes, the chief surgeon of the Hotel 
Dieu Hospital, addressed to our mother, stating that our 
poor brother had undergone an operation, his leg being 
amputated a little above the knee; but his constitution 
was so reduced he sank under it. Dr. Holmes had been 
with him when he passed away, and his last words were 
of his mother. 

Charles had asked his physician if there were any 
Friends in Quebec, and he had replied he knew of none, 
but that he himself was very much of one, having been 
educated at a Friends’ school in England, and that he 
still corresponded with some Friends. From that moment 
Dr. Holmes felt a still greater interest in the noble, 
patiently enduring youth, and they became mutually much 
attached to each other. ‘The gentle nuns, overflowing 
with love and pity, soothed and tended the sufferer in his 
sisters’ stead. The priest was also very kind in regularly 
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visiting him ; Charles, however preferred the company of | 
Dr. Holmes, who read to him in his own Bible, for which 
he had sent to the ship. 

The statements of the crew of the Lady Gordon, and 
especially of the ship’s carpenter, told a terrible tale. 
Soon after leaving Liverpool the vessel encountered head- 
winds and heavy seas ; the sails were split by the hurri- 
cane, and as soon as new ones were put up they were rent 
in twain. The ship had been out a month when Charles 
met with the accident, and he lay for three weeks, often 
delirious, before port was reached and medical aid ob- 
tained. The captain, however, had him removed from 
his hammock to a berth, and the sailors, rough, hearty 
Cumberland men, showed him every kindness, he being 
especially waited on by the carpenter and a little lad. 

Anna had later a visit from a Quaker sea-captain, 
named William Boadle. He had been in a provision shop 
in Quebec, when a French physician entered, and, after 
observing his attire and mode of speech, told him that a 
youth, a stranger from England, and one of his Society, 
who was lying ill at the Hotel Dieu Hospital, had re- 
quested him, if he saw any Friend, to ask him to call on 
him. Captain Boadle went immediately. He sat some 
time with Charles, who confided to him the whole sad 
story, from the moment of his forming the desperate 
resolution of going to sea to the occasion of his being in 
the hospital. He lamented most deeply the error into 
which he had fallen, but spoke of the comfort derived 
from the Scriptures, expressed the most yearning affection 
for his beloved, distant relatives, and the most unbounded 
gratitude to his devoted caretakers. He thought the doc- 
tors and nuns did more for him than for any other pa- 
tient. 

And we, in England, his sorely bereaved relatives, 
whilst believing that Divine love had found our treasure 
and borne him to the haven of peace, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the temptation to sin is at an 
end, nevertheless felt for long weeks and months that we 
must still wake from a terrible dream to find our bright, 
buoyant Charles in our midst. Then came a formal attes- 
tation of our loss in a document signed by the Earl of 
Dalhousie, Governor of Canada, certifying that ‘‘ Charles 
Botham, a mariner, aged seventeen years, died on the 3d 
of November, and was buried on the 4th of November, 
1825, in the burial-ground of the parish church of the 
Protestant parish of Quebec.’’ We could cherish illu- 
sions no longer ; the pitiful story was all too true. 

In February 1826 a little son was given us, who, by 
mutual desire, received the name of Charles Botham. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 17.—FouRTH MONTH 30, 1893. 
} JESUS AT NAZARETH. 
GoLDEN @extT.—To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears.—Luke 4: 21. 
Scripture readings, Matthew 4: 13-16; and Luke 4: 16-31. 


Also, for home reading, John 4: 39-45; Matthew 4: 17; Mark 
1: 14,15; Luke 4: 14,15; John 4: 46-54. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Nazareth was the town in which Joseph and Mary 
lived, and in which Jesus was *‘ brought up’’ (Luke 4: 
16). It still exists as a town of about 4,000 population, 
and is one of the few places in Palestine about whose iden- 
tification there can be no doubt. It is situated in the 
northern part of Galilee, among the hills which constitute 
the southern ridges of Lebanon, just before they sink down 
into the Plain of Esdraelon. 


Capernaum : a city of considerable importance in the 








time of Jesus, but which has been so utterly destroyed 


that its location cannot be determined. It is known, 
however, that it was situated on the west shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, in the ‘‘ land of Gennesareth,’’ and was 
of sufficient importance to give to that Sea the name of 
the ‘‘ Lake of Capernaum.’’ It had its own synagogue, 
in which Jesus had frequently taught. It was in this city, 


also, that he found several of his disciples, that many of 


his ‘‘ mighty works ’’ were done, and that much of his 
most spiritual teaching was delivered to the people. In 
the synagogue there the wonderful discourse recorded in 
the 6th chapter of John was delivered (see John 6: 59). 

Sarepta (the Greek form of the Hebrew name Zare- 
phath) : a town which is noted for having been the residence 
of the Prophet Elijah during the latter part of the drought 
(1 Kings 17: 9, 10). Its precise location is not known, 
but it was on or near the Mediterranean coast, not far 
from the city of Sidon. 

HISTORICAL. 

Synagogues.—According to Jewish writers synagogues 
are of very remote antiquity, but they are generally be- 
lieved to have been revived, if not indeed instituted, 
about the time of Ezra (see Ezra 8: 15; Neh. 8: 2; 
Zech. 7: 5). Every small town had one or more syna- 
gogues. In internal arrangement they were somewhat 
like the Temple. The ritual was usually simple, consist- 
ing of the reading of a portion of the Law, also the 
Prophets, followed by the exposition of the same, or ser- 
mon. Preachers of note were frequently invited to speak, 
or to read and expound the Law and the Prophets. It 
was the custom of Jesus to attend the service in the syna- 
gogues, and he frequently took a part therein as reader 
and teacher. 

TEACHING. 

The lesson to-day presents to us the commission which 
was laid upon Jesus as his life-work, and his conscious ac- 
ceptance and declaration of it: ‘* To-day hath this Scrip- 
ture been fulfilled in your ears.’’ It is doubtful whether 
any literature contains such gracious words, or so loving 
a message to men, as are found in Isaiah 61: 1-3. It is 
especially worthy of note that Jesus omitted from his 
reading the words: ‘‘and the day of vengeance of our 
God,’’ which in the original immediately follow the words 
with which he closed his reading. May not this have 
been done intentionally, so that the message he delivered 
should be as gracious as language could make it ? 

It is of the greatest practical value to us to notice, as 
we study the life of Jesus, how fully he carried out this 
commission, and how his life fulfilled all the high duties 
it imposed. And in the ages since his death, we can note 
how his Spirit, inspiring his followers to like work, has 
been accomplishing the same high purpose. And to this 
great mission and noble service we are also called by the 
Spirit of the living Christ within us, and it is our high 
privilege, working by and with the power of the Spirit, to 
‘* preach good tidings to the poor,’’ to ‘‘ proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.’ 

Within the past half-century, and in our own country, 
millions of slaves were set free, and in other countries, 
during the present century, many other millions obtained 
freedom,—a proclaiming ‘*‘ release to the captives ’’ which 
is one of the very strongest proofs of the presence of the 
Christ Spirit among men. In our day there are still many 
forms of slavery,—of vice, and sin, and intemperance, 
—and many forms of blindness and misery,—of ignor- 
ance, and want, and superstition,—and the mission of the 
followers of Christ is still to bring release to the captives, 
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and to give sight to the blind. Working in his name, 
and led by his Spirit, all earnest workers will meet suc- 
cess in his work. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Canon Farrar gives quite a minute description of the 
country about Nazareth. 
divided into four parallel bands,—‘‘ the seaboard, the hill 
country, the Jordan valley, and the ‘Trans-Jordanic 


range,’ he says of the approach to Nazareth: ‘The | 
hills which form the northern limit of the plains of Jez- | 


reel run almost due east and west from the Jordan valley 
to the Mediterranean. Almost in the center of this chain 
of hills is a singular clift in the limestone, forming the 
entrance to a little valley. As a traveler leaves the plain 
he will ride up a steep and narrow pathway, broidered 
with grass and flowers, through scenery which is neither 
colossal nor overwhelming, but infinitely beautiful and 
picturesque. 
vale will gradually widen, until it becomes about a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth. The basin of the valley is di- 
vided by hedges of cactus into little fields and gardens, 
which, about the fall of the spring rains, wear an aspect of 
indescribable calm, and glow with the tint of the richest 
green. 


crater of an extinct volcano. 
hollow of a hill, which rises to the height of some five 
hundred feet above it, lie, ‘ like a handful of pearls in a 
goblet of emerald,’ the flat roofs and narrow streets of a 
little Eastern town. There is a small church, the massive 
buildings of a convent, the tall minaret of a mosque, a 
clear, abundant fountain, houses built of white stone, and 
gardens scattered among them umbrageous with figs and 
olives, and rich with the white and scarlet blossoms of 
orange and pomegranate.’’ 

Over these quiet pathways Jesus must have traveled 
on his return to the home of his youth. Returning now 
to his own people, feeling that he had for them a message 
from his Father, and their Father, what gladness might 
have filled his heart had he not known their jealous, un- 
lovely dispositions, and foreseen the reception that was 
in store for him. ‘‘ For he himself testified that a pro- 
phet hath no honor in his own country.”’ 

The first public appearance of Jesus in his own town 
was in the synagogue on the Sabbath day. As he took 
the place assigned to the reader he saw before him, on 
one side of the house, the well-known faces of the men, 
on the other side sat the women behind a lattice, and 
protected from the public gaze by their veils. He fin- 
ished reading the selections from Isaiah and sat down, as 
was the custom, to deliver his sermon. The gathering 
fury of the men as they listened is recorded, and their 
utter disbelief in him and rejection of his authority. 
But the Jewish women, ‘‘ captives’’ truly under old and 
reverenced traditions ; ‘‘ poor’’ in regard to opportuni- 
ties for their spiritual development; ‘‘ bruised’’ under 
the hard yoke of their brethren,—must not these women 
have heurd gladly his gracious message? Ignorant they 
might be, even sinful, but the Master never rejected 
them. ‘They were partakers of his gospel and to them 
equally with their stronger and better learned brethren, 
was proclaimed ‘‘ the acceptable year of the Lord.’’ 


James Martineau says, ‘‘ The kingdom of God ¢s 
within us. In the latency of every soul there lurks, 
among the things it loves and venerates, some earnést 
and salient point, whence a divine life may be besun and 
radiate.’’ 
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After showing that Palestine is | 
| of Art, a well-known student of the Syriac language. 
| says: Dr. Hall. 


Beneath him, on the right hand side, the | 
| several pages and carried them back to London. 


Gradually the valley opens into a little | 
natural amphitheatre of hills, supposed by some to be the | 
There, clinging to the | 
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AN INTERESTING BIBLICAL « FIND.” 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made, within a few days, that a 
‘« palimpsest ’’ manuscript copy of part of the New Tes- 
tament, in the Syriac language, has been found in the old 
convent on Mount Sinai. The New York Sua reports 
information obtained about the present discovery from 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, curator of the Metropolitan Museum 


‘¢ Some ladies were visiting the convent last year, and 
while looking over some manuscripts, saw one to be a pa- 
limpsest. This is the name given toa parchment roll 


| from which the original writing has been erased in order 


that the parchment may be written on again, and which 


| has been written on again. No matter how well the origi- 
| nal ink is removed, in the course of time the chemicals 
| in the fluid assert themselves, and a faint marking of the 


original tracings can be seen. 

‘In the case of the present find the ladies did not 
know whether the parchment was of any value or not, 
but, being equipped with cameras, they photographed 
There 
the copies were studied by Messrs. Burkitt R. L. Bensley, 


| and J. Rendel Harris, who found that this was a very old 


Syriac version of the New Testament. ‘These gentlemen 
were shortly afterward sent to Mount Sinai by the Pitt 
Press at Cambridge to make a complete copy and recov- 
ery of the valuable Syriac text. 

‘« They have thus far learned that the new manuscript 
contains the Gospels comptete, but whether it contains 
more of the New Testament than the Gospels has not yet 
been told. ‘This palimpsest omits the last twelve verses 


| of the Gospel of St. Mark (Mark, xvi.), which Biblical 


scholars have for a long time considered spurious, and 
which the two oldest Greek manuscripts omit.’’ 

Upon the same subject the New York J/ndependent 
Says : 

‘“We are very glad that we are able to give information, 
which we have not yet seen in print in this country or 
abroad, of the discovery of an extremely important bibli- 
cal manuscript, one of the Curetonian Syriac New Testa- 
ment. We are not yet informed whether it contains the 
whole New Testament or not, but it does contain at least 
the four Gospels, substantially complete. It is a palimp- 
sest manuscript, and the work of reading it is not easy. 
The Curetonian is the earliest Syriac version of the New 
Testament, going back, it is believed, into the second cen- 
tury, and was replaced in common use by the Peshitto, 
which is the ordinary Syriac version, and hitherto the 
most valuable of all the versions of the New Testament. 
Only fragments of the Curetonian Syriac were before 
known, obtained from odd leaves of parchment found in 
the Nitrian Monastery. Scholars will be very much in’ 
terested to know that this new manuscripj, whjech Ae 
hope will be published before long, does not¢cont¥p the 
last eight verses of Mark, although the Nitrian fragments 
do contain part of them.’’ 


On the ‘*ménu’’ in the buffet cars of some of the 
Pullman lines in the West there runs this headline, ‘‘ Pro- 
hibition States: Texas, Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Ohio. No wine or liquor sold in Louisi- 
ana or Pennsylvania on Sunday.’’ Surely something is 
happening. We are groping our way with little com- 


| mon consciousness towards a concensus of opinion that 


there is a liquid fire in the world against which it is right 
for the community to fix fire limits, and organize fire 
brigades in self-protection. — Unity. 
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oe, 


THE monastery of Saint Catherine,on Mount Sinai, 
where, it is reported, there has been found a very old, and 
probably the oldest known manuscript copy of the Gos- 
pel books of the New Testament, is a famous old fortress- 
like structure in the rocky region which lies just north of 
the Red Sea, enclosed within the two gulfs, the Gulf of 
Suez, and Gulf of Akaba, like 
horns from the head of the sea. The monastery is one of 
the three great centres of monastic life in the Greek 
Church (the others being that at Jerusalem, and that at 
Mount Athos, in European Turkey), and was founded 
over thirteen centuries ago, it is presumed by the Em- 
peror Justinian, about 527 A. D. 
manuscripts, etc., 


which spread out 


In its collections of 
a number of valuable discoveries have 
been made, from time to time, the most remarkable here- 
tofore being the manuscript copy in Greek of the Scrip- 
tures, now known as the ‘* Codex Sinaiticus,’’ 
the convent by Prof. Tischendorf, in 


found at 
1844, and now 
preserved with great care at St. Petersburg, as being one 
of the three most valued known copies of the Bible. 

The just found manuscript is in Syriac, and as it is be- 
lieved that the first copies of the Gospel books were in 
that language—or a mixture of Syriac and Hebrew— 
much importance is attached to it. ‘The words in which, 
accordihg to the narrative of Mark (15: 34), 
out, when expiring on the cross, ‘‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama Sabac- 
thani?’’ 


Jesus cried 
are of Syriac origin, and there are other pas- 
sages of the same character, by which scholars have con- 
firmed the judgment that the Syriac manuscripts are the 
oldest. Our present version of the New ‘Testament is 
made from Greek copies, into which language the origi- 
nals, now lost, were translated. The manuscript found at 
Mount Sinai may be one of these originals. 

It is not probable, of course, that the old manuscript 
will be found to vary in any important degree from the 
version which we now have in use, but it is announced 
that it does not contain the last twelve verses of the Gos- 
pel of Mark. ‘These verses, in the Revised Version, are 
set apart from the preceding text of the book, and a note 
is given saying that ‘‘ the two oldest Greek manuscripts 
and some other authorities ”’ 


omit them. 

[ue defeat of the Loca] Option bill in the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania is a severe disappoint- 
ment to those who were supporting it as a practical meas- 
ure of beginning the prohibition of the liquor traffic. It 
was opposed, of course, by the liquor interests, and by 
some who believed, or at least professed to, that it was not 


constitutional, while the support of the temperance work- 
ers was 


not 


united, as some took the ground that no 
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measure but complete prohibition throughout the State 


should be approved. ‘There can now be no legislation on 


these subjects for two years to come. It seems a real mis- 


fortune that those communities in which prohibition is 
desired and would be sustained, could not have the ‘‘ home 
rule’’ opportunity of deciding and acting for themselves, . 
as was proposed in the defeated measure. 


MARRIAGES. 
TAYLOR — MATTHEWS. — Under the care of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting, Fourth month 12, 1893, at the residence of Eleanor 
Scott, the bride’s aunt, Baltimore county, Md., Thomas Newbold Tay- 


lor, of Baltimore City, and Florence Matthews, of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting, Maryland. 


DEATHS. 

BAILY.—Suddenly, at Charlestown, West Virginia, on Fourth 
month 12, 1893, Jabez Baily, in the 66th year of his age ; a member of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

BORTON.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Fourth month 2, 1893, Maria 
Y., beloved wife of William R. Borton, in the 24th year of her age. 


BROWN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Fourth month 14, 
1893, Charles Williams Brown, second son of George B. and the late 


Elizabeth E. Brown, aged 2 years and § months; members of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


_— 


DUDLEY.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, on the morning of Fourth 
month 15, 1893, Thomas H. Dudley, of Camden, N. J., in his 74th year. 


OAKFORD.—At the Old Men’s Home, West Philadelphia, Fourth 
month 12, 1893, Lloyd Oakford, in his 85th year, son of the late John 


and Hannah Oakford, the latter an esteemed minister of Darby 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


RHOADS.—At his residence, Bellefonte, Center county, Pa., Third 
month 11, 1893, Daniel Rhoads, in his 72d year; a member of Cen- 
tre Monthly Meeting, Centre county, Pa. 


He was the son of the late Joseph and Nannie Rhoads, of Had- 
dington, Philadelphia. 


TAYLOR.—At the residence of her son-in-law, John W. Chandler, 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 11, 1893, Sarah S., widow of Milton Tay- 
lor, in her 81st year. Interment at Longwood. 


INTO THE DarK TUNNEL.—A few days ago I had oc- 
casion to travel on one of the great railroads, and was 
reminded of an incident that occurred some years before, 
when, for the first time, I made the same journey. While 
sitting in the waiting room, waiting for the starting of the 
train, I observed a party consisting of a gentleman and 
lady, two little girls and a nurse. They were evidently 
a family, well dressed, and of such appearance and man- 
ners as denoted cultured, well-to-do people. 
who they were, but never found out. 

When we had taken our places in the car, the nurse 
and the chlidren were seated directly behind the parents. 
Very soon after starting, the mother turned round, took 
hold of the younger child, and gently lifted her on her 
lap, with her face to her own, raised the little girl’s arms 
and brought them round her neck, and placed her own 
around the child’s body, holding her close in her em- 
brace. Not knowing what was before us, I was kept in 
wonder as to what these movements all meant; but as 
soon as darkness covered us, then light flashed out of 
darkness, and I understood. The dear mother feared 
that the child would be frightened, and so she took her 
in her arms; nor did the child by a sound or movement 
show that she felt alarm. That warm, protecting em- 
brace killed all fear of evil; how could harm reach her? 

How could the thought of God hiding some beloved 
soul, in time of trouble, in his pavilion, in the secret of 
his presence, be kept from one’s reflections ? 


I wondered 


Has not 


one of our old English devotional writers, Baxter or 
Doddridge, said that ‘‘ when God foresees great trials for 
a believer, he takes care to prepare that one by gracious 
?— Selected. 


manifestations ”’ 


tate 
non 
mis- 
Nn is 
ome 


ves, . 





[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMINVILLE 
MONTHLY MEETING. 
( Concluded.) 
SEVENTH month 15, 1878, the Friends of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting, a branch of Blue River Quarter, re- 
quested, as their numbers were so few, that it be laid down 
as an independent meeting, and have its members attached 
to Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, which request was 
granted, but the accession of names did not add to the 
size of our meeting—simply increasing the list. 

Friends having for some time had a conviction that it 
would conduce more to our best interests to hold our busi- 
ness meetings jointly, the experiment, for such it then 
was, was tried and failed, owing to some disheartening cir- 
cumstances ; but in the course of time it was again tried 
(Sixth month 14, 1879), and this time successfully, and so 
far justified the expectations of its advocates that even those 
not so favorable to the move at first, willingly accepted the 
situation, owning it was a good thing ; and we venture to 
affirm the belief that no one would now wish to return to 
the old way. Fears had been expressed that the men 
would have a// the work to do, as the women might think 
they would be obliged to obey the command of St. Paul 
in olden times, and ‘‘ keep silence in the church,’’ and 
‘‘learn of their husbands at home.’’ (Paul’s women 
could not have been made of the same stuff that the Ben- 
jaminville women are.) 

We find on consulting the records still farther that 
Eleventh month 16, 1881, a committee was appointed to 
take charge of seating our members, so far as the upper 
and facing seats were concerned, though our recollection 
does not serve to call to mind that the recommendations 
of the committee were carried out, save to a limited ex- 
tent, most persons preferring to select their own seats. 

Kleventh month 12, 1881, a little over eleven years ago, 
our esteemed brother in the church, Edward Coale, who 
had been publicly speaking for several years, was officially 
recognized as a minister by the monthly meeting, and he 
has continued to be our standard-bearer, and the promul- 
gator of the glad tidings of the gospel, ever since, we 
have every reason to think, to our benefit. Long may it 
be ere he is called to lay his armor off, and pass from the 
church militant to the church triumphant. 

Having been for some years holding our monthly 
meetings jointly, and as we thought with good results, it 
was but natural that we should desire to carry our views of 
equal duties and rights a little farther, thinking that if a 
“ittle good was good, more would be better; and when 
Jehu Allen, of precious memory, laid before his friends, 
in the quarterly meeting at Blue River, Fifth month, 1884, 
a concern which had been with him for some time, that 
the quarterly meeting should be held jointly ; and, receiv- 
ing the approval of the meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, and report to the next 
quarter, which it did, and being favorably considered 
therein, our monthly meeting of First month, 1885, was 
informed to that effect, and the first one held in that man- 
ner was at this place, in Second month,1885, and thereafter 
our quarterly meetings were held as one body. 

We find on the records since 1870 the names of the 
following Friends who at different times have in gospel 
love been drawn to visit us: James W. Haines, Ann 
Packer, Joseph Schofield, Elizabeth Roberts, Andrew 
Dorland, Robert Furness, Davis Furness, Robert Hatton, 
Elwood Brown, Mary Ann Brown, Chalkley Gillingham, 
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Sarah Hunt, Elihu Durfee (then a member of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, afterward bringing his right to Illinois, 
and ending his useful life at Hoopeston, a few years ago), 
Joseph Wood, Darlington Hoopes, Ann Heacock, Lydia 
H. Price, Mercy K. Johnson, Joseph M. Spencer, ‘Thomas 
Lamborn, Ezra Fell, Joel Birdsall, William Lamborn, 
John J. Cornell and wife Eliza, Isaac Wilson and wife 
Ruth, and Levi L. Benson. Of these, Ann Packer and 
Joseph Schofield were here twice with minutes, the former 
accompanied once by her sister, Fannie Taylor. We can 
call to mind many others who were here also, supposably on 
committees, whose names are not recorded, much to our 
regret, and some who were passing on their way from other 
yearly meetings to ours. Among these are Seth Furness 
and wife Dinah, ‘Thomas Foulke, Rebecca J. Morris, 
Samuel Walton, Joseph A. Dugdale, and ‘Thomas Lamborn 
(an Orthodox Friend from Kansas, who had been attend- 
ing our yearly meeting, and on his way East stopped over 
for a day or two); no doubt there are many more, if we 
could but recollect them ; many of you doubtless remem- 
ber most of those whose names have been mentioned. 

Since the establishment of the monthly meeting in 
1867, which act we are assembled to-day to commemorate, 
the records show 58 members received by request, 130 by 
certificate (many of whom are and were non-residents), 
and 50 births. During the same years we have given cer- 
tificates to 58, and 43 have moved away, whose rights of 
membership remain with this meeting, and 28 were 
transferred to Hoopeston at the time of the setting off 
of their monthly meeting. 

We have thus endeavored, though of necessity, briefly, 
to give you a history of the rise and growth of our meet- 
ing inthis locality ; for that there has been a growth, we 
think, no candid, unprejudiced mind can doubt, though 
perhaps, not commensurate with our opportunities ; and 
while thus honoring the memory of our worthy and 
valued predecessors in this manner, let it not be for one 
instant thought that there is any wish or intention to de- 
tract in the least from the intelligence, the purity of 
motive, the goodness of heart of those now in our younger 
ranks, coming on with willing, consecrated talents to take 
the places of those who have been called to go on before, 
and for these let the prayer arise, that as in the case of 
Elisha, a double portion of the spirit of their fathers in 
Israel may descend upon them. 

We think we will not be open to the charge of vanity 
if we say, that in looking back over these years of our 
meeting’s history, we cannot forbear the thought that, as 
a meeting and as a community we have been prosperous, 
and that our prosperity is due, in great measure, under 
the blessing of Heaven, to the line of action we have tried 
to pursue since the establishment of the meeting, that of 
retaining rather than of cutting off, never having dis- 
owned anyone, endeavoring, if a complaint was brought 
against an individual, to be patient, kind, and forbearing 
to the supposed offender, hoping that in time he might 
be brought to see his mistake and voluntarily return to 
the love and fellowship of his friends, and we feel that 
the means have been justified by the end. 

May we not be pardoned for entertaining a sweet 
satisfaction that Benjaminville Monthly Meeting was the 
pioneer in establishing joint meetings ? that it was to the 
faithfulness of a member of the same meeting that we 
owe common work in our quarterly meetings? that IIli- 
nois Yearly Meeting was the first to adopt this plan, and 
that while but one other has, so far emulated our 
example in this respect, others are contemplating 
the propriety and discussing the feasibility of a simi- 
lar action for themselves? All the meetings for business 
within the limits of Illinois Yearly Meeting are conducted 
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made in the orderings of best wisdom. 











tle of charity over the imperfections of this little sketch, 



































head rather than of the heart ; and in some cases caused 
by lack of information and no means of obtaining it, 
and in a short article like this it is impossible even to 
mame every one who took part in the meeting, much as we 
would have liked to do so. 
































THe BurraLo THAT REMAIN. — Professor Hornaday, 
the naturalist, estimated the number of the animals [buffa- 
lo} running wild at the beginning of the year 1891 at 
1000, and this is certainly a liberal estimate. About 
fifty are known to be in Colorado, where in October, 
1891, a ranchman, for whom justice still calls in vain, is 
known to have killed five. In 1889 the State Legislature 
of Colorado enacted a law providing severe penalties for 
any one who should kill a buffalo before the year 1900. 
The State Game Warden recently made an effort to bring 
the individual who admitted that he had killed five of the 
animals to justice, but he ‘‘ could find no one who would 
testify against him.’’ These Colorado buffalo are said to 
be in four 
Kenosha range (the herd numbering perhaps twenty), ten 
or fifteen are at Han’s Peak in Routt county, and the 
remainder at Dolores. 

On the James River in North Dakota and south and 
west of Jamestown there are four or five animals, all that 
are left of the little herd which made its last stand near 
Fort Totten. Manitoba is said to contain a small herd, 
but as quite a number of animals were recently shipped 
from Winnipeg to Garden City Kansas, where ‘‘ Buffalo ’’ 
Jones has gathered a considerable number, and is en- 
deavoring with some measure of success to increase them 
by breeding, it may be that this Manitoba herd has been 
counted twice. 

The Yellowstone National Park contains a large herd 
—the largest, perhaps, in existence anywhere—and they 
are said to be slowly increasing in numbers. 

Forty-seven buffalo are owned by C. Allard, a rancher 
in the Flathead country, on Crow Creek, Montana. These 
animals are herded with the domestic cattle. Here and 
there throughout the country, in parks or zoélogical gar- 
dens, a few areto be found. ‘These are all that remain of 
that mighty host which covered the plains of the West 
within the memory of men not yet thirty-five years of 
age.—Hamilin Russell, in Harper's Magazine. 














































































































































































































A Srory or Monkeys.—I suppose every boy has 
seen a monkey ; but I doubt whether every boy knows one 
way in which they catch monkeys. It is very natural for 
a monkey to imitate anything he sees a man do, and 
sometimes when the hunters have gone after monkeys, 
and found hundreds of them in the tops of trees, they 
have devised a plan by which they may be able tc easily 
catch them alive. The men will stand under the trees 
and pull their boots off, and then put them on again 
several times. After this they will leave some boots with 
tar in the bottom of them under the trees and go away. 
The monkeys will come down from the trees and go to 
trying on the boots. Of course, they will get their feet 




































































caught in the tar, and then they can not climb the trees, 
and the men can make them an easy prey.— Boys’ Brigade 
Courter. 
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on this plan, and we cannot but feel that the move was | 

And now, in conclusion, we ask you to cast the man- 
hoping you will bear in mind the short time we have had 
in which to prepare it ; and to beg that if anything has | 
been omitted that should have found place, any one un- 


mentioned who should have been named, you will believe 
the omission was not intentional, but was an error of the 


‘* bunches ’’—one in Middle Park, one in the | 


| teachings. 


| to some library. 


| ASSOCIATIONS, UNIONS, ETC. 

| CONCORD FirST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—The quarterly meeting of this 
Union, at Chester, Pa., Seventh month 15, was an occasion of deep in- 
terest. A good audience from the different schools within the quarter 
assembled, and the reports, both written and verbal, were of more 
than usual interest, encouragement being the keynote of them all. 

The morning session was enlivened by a question presented by the 
Business Committee of the Union, as to the value of the present system 
of Lesson Leaves over the use of the Bible itself as a text-book. The 
subject was opened by a member of Goshen First-day school, who took 
the negative side, asserting that for himself the richer lessons could be 
gleaned from the Book itself, the use of the Lesson Leaves being cal- 
culated to promote laziness. The other side was introduced in a brief 
paper from a teacher in the West Chester school, who used and valued 
| the “ Lesson,” though she felt one defect in them to be that frequently 
the lesson given for the day was too full, with the added information, 
which a live teacher would produce, for the time usually alletted to it. 
| These were followed by spirited talks from young and old, in which 
warm commendation of the present Lessons was expressed, as well as 
much sympathy for those engaged in their preparation. 

Great unity prevailed as to the perfect freedom that should obtain as 
regards the use of these “helps,” if teachers felt themselves to be 
guided by a higher power to instruct, and it was stated that no one 
could fee! more deeply than the members composing the Committee of 
Preparation, that the “‘ Lessons ’’ were only “helps by the way.” 

An excellent object lesson, by a member of the West Chester school, 
was a feature of the day. After an abundant lunch, generously provided 
by Chester Friends, the afternoon session was opened by appropriate 
| recitations from members of their school. Further consideration was 
given to other school reports, after which a second question, as to 
whether in teaching Friends’ principles we in any way enforced a creed, 
was opened by Willistown First-day school. In this paper the strong 
| ground was taken and well-maintained, that in attempting to mould the 
| plastic mind of youth nothing should be taught but that which was 
founded on unquestionable truth. From history we learn that nothing 
is harder to break than the bulwarks of a belief instilled in childhood. 
And from false teaching has grown up that intolerance toward those 
who differ in belief so productive of evil. That this intolerance is grad- 
ually weakening is one of the symptoms of a healthy religious growth. 

Accepting as the fundamental truths of religion the existence of an 
eternal God and the ruling presence of his spirit in each heart, there is 
| no creed which the underlying principles of the Society of Friends 

will permit to establish, for when this is done we limit the Spirit in its 
There is enough for Friends to teach without endeavoring 
to impress any pet theories on questions of theology, which have caused, 
and are still causing, an unrest in the hearts of many. The Founder of the 





| Christian religion established no creed, but walked before God and men 
| a living example of implicit faith in God his father, that all might know 


of His presence in the soul, and from this source whatsoever is needful 
for perfection in this life will come with stronger force and more con- 
vincing testimony than creeds can ever teach. The principles of the 
Society of Friends demand an upright life, holy and acceptable to God, 
and the First-day School has its work in teaching the simplicity and 
beauty of a religion bounded on the one side by the love of God, and 
on the other by our love to those about us; ina training to stand for the 
right whatever betides ; to be fearless in the truth as God makes free, to 
give no uncertain sound to the leadership of God by their labors to re 

lieve those around them of a bondage to sin. Teaching thus, the works 
of those instructed shall attest their creed, and there will be no need of 
brazen cross or lauded dogma to tell of their belief. 

This was the substance of the opening paper, which was followed 
by a most interesting and valuable discussion, all in perfect harmony, 
and evidencing most clearly that the freedom of the truth exists amongst 
us, and that we are totally unwilling to be bound by any theological 
form of belief. The meeting closed under a baptism of silent prayer, 
broken by a few tender words of thanksgiving and praise. The next 
meeting will be held at Goshen, Pa., in Tenth month next. 





YounG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA. — The Young 
Friends’ Association met Fourth month 10, in the Library at Race 
street, the President, Wm. W. Birdsall, in the chair, and about seventy 
persons present, of whom over forty were members. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved, the 
History Committee reported progress, and a brief answer to the ques- 
tion referred to them in the First month; the Literature Committee re- 
ported progress in the work of selecting articles suitable for publication 
as leaflets, also “that a collection of seventy-seven books, chiefly the 
writings of Friends, has been offered to the Association for presentation 
Although the paper read before the Association in 
reference to the lack of Friends’ books in Cornell University Library, 
suggested the offer of these books, the Literary Committee considers 
that other libraries have a greater claim upon the attention of the As- 
sociation, and it was resolved to recommend that these and all other 
books coming to us for distribution, be offered to libraries in the follow- 


| ing order: (1) Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore ; (2) Friends’ 


Library at Race and Fifteenth streets; (3) Pennsylvania University 
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Library; (4) Cornell University Library. The Discipline Committee 
reported progress,and the Current Topics Committee presented the subject 
for the evening’s discussion. Action was then taken on the recommen- 
dation of the Literature Committee. It was explained that already sev- 
eral books had been sent to the Committee which are not in the Swarth- 
more Historical Library. After a suggestion that the John M. George 
school might be included in the list, the report was approved and the 
Committee authorized to tender the books to the Libraries in the order 
named, or to vary their donations as they may see fit. 

The Building Committee reported having received subscriptions of 
$4,400 toward the erection of the building, and the importance of push- 
ing the collection of funds was strongly urged. 

The Committee on Incorporation reported having organized, and 
that they were prepared to push the work immediately. After discus- 
sion, it was arranged that the matter be held in abeyance until Sixth 
month meeting, at which time a final decision will be made. 

The Executive Committee reported the election to membership of 
Mary A. Gilby, Samuel C. Lambert, Lizzie J. Lambert, Henrietta D. E. 
Walton, Wm. T. Ingram, and Annie Ingram. Also, “ in view of the 
fact that the regular date of our meeting in Fifth month would fall one 


week before the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, we recommend that the | 
meeting be held on Fifth month 15th, instead of Fifth month 8th. The | 
recommendation of the Committee was accepted and due notice will be | 


sent to all members. After some discussion it was decided that the 
term of office of the Publication Committee, appointed in Fifth month, 
1891, having expired, the Executive Committee shall publish such arti- 
cles as the Literature Committee have selected. 

Mary H. Whitson then read an interesting review of Chapter xvii., 
(Vol. II.), of Janney’s “ History.” The chapter deals with the early 
settlements in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. After citing the history 
of the various grants and sales prior to Wm. Penn’s acceptance of the 
section lying north of Maryland and west of Delaware in lieu of his 


claim upon the British government, the paper gives an outline of Penn’s | 


lans and purposes for the new colony, and especially for the city of | morals and instill practical righteousness ? ” 


| board exercises were given, and a number of recitations by the younger 


hiladelphia. Although Penn was untrained in such work, his princi- 
ples were so strong and true that he was enabled to settle the laws, and 
to draw up a constitution so broad and liberal that its distinctive features 
are still to be found in the Constitution of Pennsylvania, and it has had 
a salutary influence on the conditions of other States as well as on that 
of the Federal Union. 


Penn came to America in 1682,and remained two years, during | 


which time he made his ‘‘ Great Treaty”’ with the Indians, established 
a school, settled the workings of the government, and saw the founda- 
tions of a prosperous colony securely laid. The immediate care of 
Friends upon landing in a new country was to establish meetings for 
divine worship and for discipline ; the first yearly meeting was held in 
1681 at Burlington ; later there were two yearly meetings held, one at 
Burlington, the other at Philadelphia ; but in 1685 it was agreed that 
these should be united and held alternately at the two places. In 1689 
Penn wrote, directing the establishing of a Grammar School, which in 
1697 he incorporated ; the corporation was forever to consist of “ fifteen 
discreet and religious persons of the people called Quakers”; he 
granted the last and present charter in Eleventh month, 1711. About 
1682 colonists from Wales and Germany began to arrive, the former 
settling west of the Schuylkill river, and forming the townships of 
Haverford, Merion, Radnor, etc., the latter laying out Germantown. 

A letter from our member, John D. McPherson, of Washington, was 
then read by William W. Birdsall. Friend McPherson says that “ three 
hundred years ago the religious controversies now so quietly conducted, 
would have lighted the fires of persecution in every land ; that such is 
no longer the case we owe, not to the softening influences of religion, 
but to the liberty which the people have won for themselves in a score 
of bloody conflicts.” He then outlines the evidences of the simultan- 
eous growth of formality in religious service, and of the disregard for 
religion among the people at large. He discusses the widespread re- 
volt against the doctrines of predestination, of original sin, of the death 
of Jesus on the cross to satisfy the wrath of God against the race, and 
of eternal punishment, quoting from several prominent church publica- 
tions. He says: ‘Another matter in which there has been an immense 
change in public opinion is in the view of the miraculous.”” Many most 
prominent teachers have “ rested their belief in Christ upon his miracles,”’ 
and “so do nearly all Christians at the present day.’’ After quoting a 
number of eminent authorities who feel that the time for the belief in 
miracles is fast passing away, he says: “* Nowthe danger in the move- 
ment is that people ceasing to believe in miracles may cease to 
believe in Christianity.. The only way to avert disbelief lies, I verily 
believe, in the Friends’ doctrine that God has given to man a faculty to 
recognize religious truth when presented without any attestation what- 
ever to the unprejudiced mind. And I confess that I hope there 
may arise in the Society of Friends, for I know not whence else it can 
come, an influence, not to resist this movement, for it must attain its 
natural end, but an influence which may defeat such of its operations as 
are wholly evil.” 

In the discussion which followed it was felt that the influences 
which are softening people’s prejudices and making them tolerant of 
one another’s professions ave largely due to Christianity ; that the move- 
ment which is so stirring the world is not a defection from true religion, 





| at Byberry, on the 15th instant. 
| tertained by Byberry Friends. 


| but from creeds and dogmas; and that our Friend has well said what 


he started to say, that the remedy is in our Friendly doctrine. It was 


| also said that it was necessary that we, as friends, shall inquire into our 


position, and see if we also do not stand so wrapt in creed and con- 
formities, whether we have not so taught and believed that we have 
that indwelling of the Spirit, that we make no progress. Surely the 
Society of Friends needs a new birth as imperatively as any other peo- 
ple. While the acceptance of our doctrines has increased in a remark- 
able degree, it has been through their own truth and virtue, and not 
through our agency, we have not increased. We need a new apprecia- 
tion of the value of our doctrines, and the responsibility which rests 
upon us who believe we Aave a principle, is to be measured only by 
that principle itself. 

Among those who took part in the discussion were Robert M. Jan- 
ney, Wm. W. Birdsall, Isaac Roberts, Wm. W. Biddle, and Charles 
Paxson. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour it was not possible to enter into 
consideration of the third number of the program, a discussion of the 


| Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and the meeting ad- 


journed to Fifth month 15. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


ABINGTON F. D. S. Union.—Stormy weather seriously interfered 
with the attendance of remotely situated Friends, at Abington Union, 
Over 150 visitors, however, were en- 
It was pronounced a very enjoyable and 


satisfactory occasion. The exercises in the morning were opened by 


| reading from the Scriptures, from the 6th chapter of Galations, by Sarah 
| C. James, of Byberry school, and the afternoon session began with an 


address by Hanna K James, of Byberry. 

Lydia W. Hilles, Norristown, furnished an essay, “‘ The Modern 
Newspaper,” and Lizzie D. Corson, Plymouth, read another on the 
topic, ‘‘ How can we educate our children to preserve the purity of their 
Several class and black- 


children. Reports were received from the schools at Upper Dublin, 


| Norristown, Byberry, Plymouth, Warminster, and Horsham. 


A discussion on the lesson leaves showed that the new leaves are 
growing in favor. 

FRoM Moorestown, N. J.—Friends of Moorestown are looking 
forward with pleasure to having a visit from John J. Cornell and wife, 
the last of this month. On Seventh-day evening, 29th inst., he will 
deliver an address on temperance, at the town hall ; on First-day morn- 
ing they will attend our meeting at 10.30; on First-day afternoon the 
Temperance Conference at 3 o'clock, and in the evening a parlor 
meeting. Wa 


Communications. 
FRIENDS’ PROPERTY AT CATAWISSA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I WANT to call the attention of Friends to the meeting-house property 
at Catawissa, Columbia county, Pennsylvania. There are only two 
members there, one of them no longer able to go to meeting on ac- 
count of age and physical infirmities; the other member has sat alone 
in the meeting-house time after time, when the weather would permit; 
but in the winter this had to be discontinued, as there was no one to 
make a fire, and this one woman Friend could not bear the burden all 
herself. 

A beautiful and sacred spot it is, on which are large old trees, and 
the ground all around covered with green grass, while back of this is 
the graveyard, where rests in the last long sleep the dust of so many of 
our worthy Friends. 

It is now the intention to have a “ lock-up” put on a part of this 
property—a place to detain the offenders of the town, and not either of 
the two members living there has been consulted. 

Will not Friends of the Representative Committee please investigate 
this matter ? A. M. O. 

Fourth month 13. 


MARY S. LIPPINCOTT’S MEMOIR. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I hope such extracts as you will make from Mary S. Lippincott’s 
Memoir may be comparatively brief, and such as would be likely to 
foster a deeper interest in the whole volume and induce the desire to 
possess it in one’s own library. This work and the “ Journal of Sarah 
Hunt,” both recently published, would be valuable additions to any 
one’s stock of good reading material,—interesting and profitable to pe- 
ruse in the quiet moments that may sometimes occur even with those 
whose pursuits and tastes have heretofore led them almost to ignore the 
value of Friends’ writings, wherein the distinctive testimonies and prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends are prominently upheld. 

There are many who can vividly recall the ministerial services of 


| these two valued Friends. None who have witnessed can forget their 
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reverential deportment in the assemblies gathered, their dignified pres- 
ence and labors in our yearly meeting, as also their extended usefulness 
when visiting distant meetings in the service of truth. Contemporary as 
these dear Friends were in the field of religious labor, it is rather a re- 
markable coincidence that a memoir of the life of each should so al- 
most simultaneously appear in print. It is with the desire that the pur- 
chase and circulation of these may not be checked that I felt willing to 
offer the caution in the commencement of this note. We are some- 
times induced to think that a few extracts will answer to satisfy our in- 
terest and knowledge of the valuable works from which they are taken 


—and thus we lose the edification that might be derived from a perusal 
of the whole volume. S. CG Hf. 


Fourth month 15. 
[ We trust the extracts we print will have the effect our correspond- 
ent suggests of increasing a desire to possess the book.—Eps. ] 


THE LIBRARY. 

TOOLS AND THE MAN. Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law. By Washington Gladden. 16mo. Pp. 308. $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 1893. 


This interesting volume is made up of a series of lectures, ten in num- 
ber, in relation to many of the economic and social questions which 
now most awaken public concern. The first treats of “* The Christiani- 
zation of Society,”’ the second of “ Economics and Christian Ethics,”’ 
and others of ‘ Property in Land,” “ Property in General,” “ The 
Labor Question,” “ The Collapse of Competition,” ‘ Codperation,” 
etc., etc. It will be seen at a glance that these are very interesting 
subjects, and if well treated are sure to command many readers. 
the main, we may say decidedly they are well treated. The author is 
broad minded and fair; he has a good acquaintance with the sources of 
information and authority, and his method is at once lucid and enter- 
taining. 

In general, the point of view is that of the Christian system. The 
author assumes the duty and the wisdom of organizing society in accord 
with the Christian ethics. He declines to aceept the economic doc- 
trines which assume that the selfish motives of man will and ought to 
direct all material affairs,—the theory so long boldly taught, and which 
has been only too widely given credence, that in the struggle for exist- 
ence the forces of unchecked competition will have, and should have, 
full play. He points out that there is a general and natural reaction 
ag? ainst this narrow and harsh view, and that practically, to-day, the 
demand is for arbitration of differences between employers and em- 
ployed, and for profit-sharing and coéperation as ultimate methods. 
The old doctrine is impossible to reconcile with the demand of the time 
for social conditions which shall be at once kindly and just. 

We find some of the lectures in the collection more satisfactory 
than others,—for example, we like those at the close, referring to the 
economic conditions, and the labor question, better than that which 
treats of the ownership of land, since the latter, though it undertakes 
to treat of the origin of private holding, and to sift the elements of the 
existing system, leaves much that is essential unconsidered. Our pres- 
ent laws recognize fully the complete control of the community overt he 
land, but the community, having this supreme control, has established 
and maintained private holding as the best disposition to be made of 
the subject. The question of original rigA¢ to the soil is an abstraction ; 
the question how the community shall arrange for the occupancy and 
use of it is the real one. And this, it seems to the writer, W. Gladden 
does not handle as vigorously as he does other important topics in his 
book. All in all, his lectures are excellent, and deserve to be widely 


read. H. M. J. 


In 


Among the new books announced by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, are a new edition of Chamberlain’s Handbook to Japan, specially 
prepared in Japan for the American market. “It is full, exact, and up 
to date,” and contains 15 maps. The series of articles on home win- 
ning and the building and adornment of city, suburban, and country 
houses, that have been appearing in Scriéner’s Magazine will be issued 
at once by the same firm in a large single volume. 
by Russell Sturgis, Donald G. Mitchell, 
on the subjects they treat, and there 
artists. Another book relating 
Rensselaer. It is entitled “ 
gardening as an art 


The articles are 
and other writers of authority 
are 100 illustrations by well-known 
to out-door interests is by M. G. Van 
Art Out of Doors,” and treats of landscape 
The author gives hints and suggestions in abund- 
ance concerning the laying out of grounds, driveways, paths, trees, pat- 
tern beds, etc., all from the stand-point of the artistic and zsthetic. 


WE search the world for truth ; 

We cull the good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From gravestones and from written scroll, 
From all old flower fields of the soul, 
And weary seekers of the best. 

We come back laden from our quest 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read 


— Whittier. 
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EDUC ATIONAL. 


A REAL Co-EpucaTion.—The following letter from Ellen H. E. Price, 
of Swarthmore, appears in the Woman's Tribune, Washington, D. C. : 

“Dear Tribune :—Helen Gardener doubts that there are any col- 
leges where the footing of men and, women graduates is absolutely 
equal, because such a thing is impossible ‘ where the dignity of repre- 
sentation in faculty and board of trustees is denied to members of her 
sex.’ You may not know that Swarthmore College is one in which this 
dignity is not denied women. Our faculty contains four women: The 
Registrar of the College, Esther T. Moore ; the Dean, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, well known in educational and philanthropic circles ; the Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Susan J. Cunningham, Ph. D.,and Marie A. Kemp, 
the newly-elected Professor of German. Of the Board of Management, 
seventeen out of thirty-four are women; the Executive Committee con- 
sists of eight men and eight women; the Instruction Committee, of 
seven women and three men. Of the five honorary degrees conferred 
by the college, two have been conferred on women. 

“ Through a close acquaintance with the workings oi this institution 
ever since the founding of the College, first as a student, and later 
through its educational staff, I can say that here, at least, the young 
women have equal opportunities with the young men 7” every respect, 
and I am proud to say they have always shown themselves worthy and 
appreciative of these opportunities.” 


INSTRUCTORS APPOINTED.—J. Russell Hayes, who is now in 
Europe, at the University of Strassburg, and who proposes to return in 
the summer, will become, it is stated, Instructor in English at Swarth- 
more College, the coming school year. He is a graduate of Swarthmore 
in the Class of 1888, of Harvard University, 1889, and of the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1892. 

Henry D. Gummere has been appointed Assistant, at Swarthmore 
College, to Prof. S. J. Cunningham, in the Department of Mathematics 
He is a graduate of Haverford College, and of Harvard University, and 
is completing his studies at the latter institution for the degree of Ph. D. 
in mathematics,—a degree rarely taken, only two having been hereto- 
fore conferred at Harvard. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The following members of the 
class of ’94 will compete this year for the ‘ Sproul Prizes in Junior Ora 
tory ’’; Carrie Packer Sargent, of Minnesota ; Emma Seal Chambers, of 
Pennsylvania ; Herman Conrow, of New Jersey; Harry Isaac Haines, 
of Pennsylvania ; Charles S. Moore, of New Jersey. 

Frances Brewster Stevenson, of Delaware, has been elected proph- 
etess for Senior Class Day, vice Genevieve S. Zane, resigned. 

Instructor John Gifford has an article in the Popular Science Monthly 
for Fourth month, on “ Traces of a Vanished Industry.’ 

The Board of Editors of Volume XII. of the Phenix, formally 
disbanded on the 13th inst. The report of the Business Manager, 
Henry C. Turner, ’93, showed a net profit of over a hundred dollars as 
the result of the year’s work. This sum will be used toward the pay- 
ment of a standing debt, contracted some years since. 


The President and Mrs. De Garmo will tender a reception to the 
Senior Class on the 22d instant. .. 


Tue GiccLinc Hasir.—A serious aspect of the gig- 
gling habit is that it is so nearly incorrigible. Manner- 
isms of all kinds strike their roots deeply, “but « he! he !’’ 
and ‘‘ ha! ha!’’ become part and parcel of the offenders 
against reason and taste. ‘That which makes the listener 
nervous to irritability, fretting the amiable into a desire 
to smother the meaningless cac kle in the throat that gives 
it birth if he cannot escape beyond hearing 


of it, is prac- 
ticed involuntarily by the habitual laugher. 
The origin of the obnoxious trick is, of course, in 


youth and inexperience, and almost always in native dif- 
fidence or temporary embarrassment. When the girl has 
no fitting words at call, she giggles. When the lad is 
oppressed by a weight of bashfulness and would swagger 
it off, he guffaws. In the tyro’s opinion a laugh outdoes 
charity as a cloak for every defect, and extricates him 
from the most trying position. Affectation is an active 
ally in the evil work, and the ambition to be agreeable 
brings up the rear-guard. 

The interjectional damsel is usually a giggler as well. 
Surprise that both faults are not cured by educators before 
they.are confirmed passes before the recollection of the fact 
that education nowadays is accomplished by means of text- 
books. And text-books do not teach the noble art of con- 
versation.—Marion Harland, in Harper's Bazar. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM DENVER TO CHICAGO. 


’ 


Tue ‘‘ red cliffs’’ continued along the railway in western 
Colorado, with all their strange formations, as in Utah. 
In our car was a little ‘‘ boy traveler’’ from Minneapolis, 
who had been in New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
He had watched these cliffs in Utah with great interest, 
jumping off, with his father, when the train stopped for a 


forms and colors. 
cession continued, he finally grew fatigued with so much 
of it, and then, as we went up the mountains, winding 
around in a wonderful way, sometimes almost doubling on 
our track, our little traveler turned pale, and said, ‘ I be- 
lieve I am going to be very sick.’’ So he took his moth- 
er’s advice and lay down and slept. An elderly lady in 
front of us had to lie down and close her eyes during the 
high journey over Hagerman Pass. Her heart was much 
affected. We vainly thought we were going to be proof, 
but as we ascended we experienced a fullness in the head, 
and a peculiar sensation in our ears that was quite un- 
comfortable. To add to our discomfort, the eating station 
had been recently burned, and not replaced. 
no dining-car on the train. 


There was 
We had a little lunch of 


But when the next day the weird pro- | 
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Cheyenne canyons, north and south, are indescriba- 


| ble, lined as they are, more especially south canyon, on 
| either side by high perpendicular rock walls of various 
| shades of brown, with little patches of green or gray 


| moss and lichens. 


The falls at the end of the canyon 


| were covered with ice, so that only at the bottom was the 


; ; : | seeing, and see what is beyond and above. 
few minutes, and gathering up pieces of stone of various | : 


water visible. Steps were being built up beside this wa- 
terfall for those who wish to venture upon further sight- 
It was too 


| cold and windy for a long stay, but there is a lingering 


crackers and fruit, but as it was five o’clock when we | 


reached Leadville and dinner, the long fast was trying. 
The snow was deep, and the snow-plow preceded us, 
throwing the snow on either side the track, sometimes 
higher than the cars. 
mountains, the dizzy heights to which we travel, and the 


wish in my heart to return to this rare spot, and let 
the impression of its sublimity deepen, in the quiet of its 
solitude, where the hushed heart may feel alone with 
Him and His marvelous works, who in wisdom hath made 
them all. 

It seems a shame almost, that the State has not re- 
served the right to these canyons. A man has purchased 
them, or the south canyon, at least, and placed a toll- 
gate at the entrance. He charges twenty-five cents for 
each passenger in the carriage, excepting the driver, and the 
same for the team. He also placed a gate across the 
road leading up to the place where ‘“‘ H. H.’’ was _ bur- 
ied. This caused her husband, Dr. Jackson, to have her 
body removed, and laid in some quiet place where it 
would not attract so many visitors. This man (I do not re- 
call the name) keeps the road in the canyon in order, 
but his right to this spot which should be free to all, is so 


| resented that some visitors refuse to pay the charge, choos- 


fearful depths to which we might go, are all very impress- | 
ive, and as we stopped to exchange engines, my sympathy | 


was aroused for the engineer who takes the great respon- 


sibility of conducting so many precious lives through 


such perilous places and conditions. The snow-sheds 


| over to Denver. 


were numerous ; we would leave the bright sunshine and | 


run into their shadows most unexpectedly, and in a few 
minutes be away above and looking down upon them. 


The sunshine on the snow made the scenery wonderfully | 


brilliant, but trying upon the eyes. Yet there was such a 
fascination in it all that one felt constrained to look, for 
such grandeur is too rare to miss such an opportunity as 
might never present again. And indeed one would not 
wish much of it. It was really a relief from a great strain 
when we reached the foot hills and table lands again, after 
being so many thousand feet up in the air. Leadville is 
two miles high. 

When we reached the canyons near the foot of the 
mountains, it was bright moonlight, and we could only 
get a glimpse of the sky at times by looking straight up 
from our rocky depths. But it was beautiful to see the 
moonlight glinting down into these deep recesses, shin- 
ing upon the mountain streams and pines and rocks. 
When we reached ‘‘ The Antlers’’ Hotel, at Colorado 
Springs, 11 o’clock p. m., it was with a feeling of weari- 
ness as well as relief we retired to rest in a bed, glad to 
have made our perilous journey in safety, and glad it was 
done. 

In Colorado Springs we found our dear friends, E. 
and S. Dorsey, with whom we had a season of delightful 
reunion. We met other friends, also, all of whom helped 
us to enjoy our stay in this place. One day we drove out 
to the ‘‘Garden of the Gods,’’ ‘‘Glen Eyrie’’ and 
Manitou. The strange rocky formations in the former 
place have been so often described and illustrated that 
most readers are familiar with it, but ‘‘ seeing is believ- 
ing,”’ 
can imagine. ‘The great variety of colors in the rocks is 
a surprise and a charm to first visitors. 


and it is more interesting and marvelous than one | Johnson (another Indianian) in his recent book of verse, 


| entitled 


asa : | ing to forego the pleasure rather than be a party to such 
The immense proportions of these | ‘ 


an injustice. It is to be hoped the people of the State 
will have this rescued and set free. 

My traveling companion feeling weary of travel, re- 
mained in Colorado Springs while I went down, or up, or 
We go up into quite high altitude and 
down again, in these 74 miles, crossing the Hayden 
Divide, pass Palmer’s Lake, and Glen Park,where the Colo- 
rado summer Chautauqua is held. I made a hurried visit 
with dear friends in Denver, going out to Mt. Clair, a 
suburb five miles out on the high plain, reached by elec- 
tric cars. The out-look from here is very fine. From 
our friend’s home we could see Long’s Peak in the north, 
Gray’s Peak in the center, and Pike’s Peak at the south 
of this grand range of mountains. This suburb was 
planned by a German Baron, who built a castle in imita- 
tion of his ancestral home in Germany. The houses are 


| first-class, good schools, even an Art Gallery, containing 


some fine pictures. The situation is very desirable, but 
the lack here as yet ts timber. ‘That will be remedied in 


| time, however, when shade trees have had time to grow. 


| long his life by enjoying this climate. 


I attended an Art lecture in Denver, given by Samuel 
Richards of Indianapolis, in his studio, to an Art Club of 
Denver women. His health is bad, and he can only pro- 
He gave his lec- 
ture sitting, and with windows open, that he could have 
abundance of air. His style was simple and clear, such 
as he would employ with a class of art students, and I 
was renewedly impressed with the fact that the nearer one 
approaches mastery in any direction, the’ simpler one be- 
comes. I must confess to a special gratification in know- 
ing that this genius sprang from Indiana soil, a companion 
of James Whitcomb Riley. The simple, homely condi- 
tions of this and some other western States, free from 
conventionalities, gave chance for natural growth, which 
afterward found higher development and polish abroad. 
More and more am I convinced that children need this 


| opportunity with nature for a foundation to build upon. 


This thought is well expressed by Robert Underwood 


‘*The Winter Hour.’’ Following a beautiful 


| tribute to his father, he speaks of childhood’s delights : 
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“« The pleasures of an inland boy 

To whom great nature was a toy 
For which all others were forsook— 
A spirit blithesome as a brook, 
Whose song in ripples crystalline 
Doth flow soft silences between ; 
The dormant soul’s slow wakenings 
Too dimly apprehended things.” 

In many places I find Indiana still has the reputation 
of being a Hoosier State, but a few more such truly in- 
spired people will soon redeem it from its reputation of 
benightedness. 

This is a digression, surely, but this is not a State 
paper. We went out to Mt. Clair in the evening, in 
snow and fog, but it was not cold; next morning the 
world seemed flooded with sunshine. The snow melted 
and the walks were dry, almost verifying the statement 
that ‘‘ the snow isn’t cold or the rain wet,’’ in Denver. 

At this lecture I met Irene Jerome Hood, who so 
beautifully illustrated ‘‘ Old Letters,’’ and other holiday 
books last year. Also Mrs. Dickinson, a daughter of 
Owen Lovejoy, one of Denver’s very active useful women. 
It was an unexpected pleasure to go with my friend (and 
her friend) to lunch with her in her beautiful sunny home, 
with her family of children just in from school, with 
fresh, rosy, intelligent faces, which spoke well for Denver 
air and ancestry, as well as home care and training. 

Here in this beautiful city, with its residence part 
built up on a gentle slope above the business quarter, 
easily reached by electric cars, I met friends from Mary- 
land, Virginia, Ohio, and other eastern States all without 
exception, pleased with Denver. I could not wonder at 
this, and felt that it was more especially desirable than in 
California, for one if not more reasons, for people from 
the East. One does not feel that the vast continent, with 
its chains of mountains, lies between him and all the dear 
friends left behind. Indeed, when we reached our home 
we felt that it was well after all, to live in mid-continent, 
where one could 
“« so far off.’’ 

After two days of happy visiting in Denver, I returned 
to ‘*the Springs,’’ and we started on our final stretch of 
travel. Taking the evening train, we found a pleasant- 
looking porter, who was so forgetful, that we laughed at 
him. He apologized, saying, ‘‘ Guess I’m a little off this 
evening ; this altitude has got into my head. I don’t 
seem to have no mind.’’ The ride through Kansas the 
following day gave one an idea of its spring climate, hot, 
dusty and windy, with storm clouds forming. But it gave 
promise for future crops, if it did ‘* freckle and tan,’’ 
burn and spoil complexion. We met, on the way, a deli- 
cate littke young woman, who was coming to Chicago to 
study machinery, or rather motive power. I believe she 
had an invention for running cars and carriages by a 
motor using compressed air. All her life she had felt a 
passion for mechanics. She had visited many places in 
her studies, going down into various mines, etc. 
instance, a drunken engineer dropped the bucket fifty feet, 
just to frighten® her, thus injuring her spine, so that she 

was unable to walk for a year, and can now walk only a 
short distance 
resort to her studies made her forget pain. Her ancestors 
were Friends, she said ; her mother’s name was Robinson, 
related to William Robinson who was hung on Boston 
Common with Mary Dyer. On our car, also, wasa young 
woman, a member of the ‘‘ Board of Lady Managers’’ of 
the World’s Fair, from Oklahoma,—but not a native 
there. Her speech betrayed her 
Roanoke, Virginia, a bright, wide-awake young woman. 
What an education and training this World’s Fair will be 
to both men and women, especially the congresses ! When 


go in either direction and not have to go | 


In one 


But when she felt most uncomfortable a | 


; she was formerly from | 


we realize how much better the thought evolved by even 
three persons ‘‘ putting their heads together’’ in a com- 
mittee, we can faintly imagine the outcome of this 
immense conference of the world’s thinkers and actors, in 
the search for ‘‘ the greatest good of the greatest number.’ 
And now we are in Chicago, with all that is attractive and 
unattractive in its domain, feeling that— 


« East or west, 
Home is best.”’ 


After the fatigue of travel is over, and the spring warmth 
comes, we hope for vigor to address ourselves to the work 
that is before us in the coming year. Hoping that out of 
all the counsel and endeavor may be realized fresh inspira- 
tioh and wisdom for future years, though the question will 
present itself, ‘*‘ who is equal for these things? ’’ 

Glencoe, Ill., Fourth month rst. H. A. P. 


A PARABLE. 
SAID Christ our Lord, “I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me.” 
He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of earth. 


Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 
Behold, now, the Giver of all good things ; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace chambers, lofty and rare, 

They lodged him, and served him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in praise of him ; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment hall, 
He saw his image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation stones, 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and judgment hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider, and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 
And think ye that building shall endure, 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 


With gates of silver and bars of gold, 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold, 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.”’ 


O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built ; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all the land. 


Our task is hard—with sword and flame 
To hold the earth forever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These sat he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment hem, 
For fear of defilement, “ Lo, here,”’ said he, 
“ The image ye have made of me!”’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 


** You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheer- 
ful people; why not make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You will find half the battle is gained 
if you never allow yourself to say anything gloomy.’’ 
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LANDS TO REFOREST. 
One of the most common inquiries made is, what land 
have we in this State which should be planted in trees— 
that is in trees regarded as a crop? 

It is safe to say that land in Pennsylvania which is 
poor, hilly, rocky, and has a cold exposure, had all of it, 
better be left in forest, or planted with trees again if the 
original forest has been removed. 

We are met at once by the second question, will it 
pay? That may first of all be answered by another ques- 
tion—does it pay to farm such land? In the present de- 
pressed condition of agriculture there can be but one an- 
swertothis. It will not pay to farm it! You have, how- 
ever, taken your land out of timber, where the soil was 
gaining the elements of fertility and put it in crops where 
the chances are it is losing fertility! What will you 


have gained thereby at the expiration of, say ten years? | 


The fact is, there are thousands of | W! 
| dirty looking powder. 


Most likely nothing. 
acres in this State which never should have been cleared 
for farming purposes. Such a statement may appear 


harsh, and regardless of the struggles which an honest 


But the fact remains | bad beer.”’ 


that there never has been a time when such a family | 


man will make to support a family. 


could not have been better supported if the industrious 


parent had hired out on better land, if he could not com- | 
Meanwhile his trees as a whole | 
They would in | 


mand its use as a tenant. 
would have lost nothing in keeping. 
some cases have increased in value. Those which ma- 
tured could have been removed and turned into money. 

The example furnished at this hour by New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont is directly in point. One may buy, 


whose trees were first removed and then crops put in, 
simply because the ground was cleared. ‘The idea of 
producing a second crop of trees was new and strange, 


a farmer. ‘They can be bought at a very low figure. 
Nature intended them for the nation’s timber heri- 


tage, and this statement is as true of Pennsylvania as it | more numerous relatives at home that the suffering is felt, 


is of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

But we are at once told, if you cut off one crop of 
good trees, another, probably of different kind and most 
likely of less value will follow, which is not at all strange. 

If you cut off a crop of wheat, or corn, do you expect 


wheat, or corn, to grow spontaneously forever after in the | not begin to be so bad as the old wrongs by force. 


If one fails to recognize that trees are a | 
Select your | 


same ground ? 
crop, he does not comprehend the problem. 
crop, start it, and you may produce it. You have no 
natural right to expect anything else. Furthermore, the 
time has come when it will pay you to doso with trees. 
Just look around you for areas, large or small, of bog 
land, of steep rocky hillsides, of serpentine outcrops, of 
ridges of shale which slope toward the west, north, or 


bly this will help to answer the question where to plant 
trees.—Prof. J]. 7. Rothrock, in Forest Leaves. 


‘¢Liguip Breap’’ !—W. S. Caine, a member of the 
English Parliament, in a recent address at Basingstoke, 


England, referred as follows to the subject of ‘liquid | 


bread ”’ : 

I remember once seeing over a public house door in 
Liverpool, ‘* Good ale is liquid bread.’’ 
house and said, ‘‘ Give me a quart of liquid bread.’’ The 
landlord said, ‘‘Ah, first-rate sign, isn’t it?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ 
said I, ‘* if it’s true.’’ 
is allright.’’ ‘‘ Well, give mea bottle to take home.’’ 
He gave mea bottle of his liquid bread. I took it to 


| know all about the liquid bread. 


| scribed as ‘‘a powerful narcotic poison.’’ 


| them and send 


n | | ** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ’’ specifies by name nearly 
in those States, an almost unlimited number of farms, | 


I ) ; | coins which the people paid the tax gatherer. 
indeed, almost unheard of. Now these impoverished lands 


are ready to be abandoned because they will not support | that Crimean war so joyfully welcomed in Tennyson’s 


| *€ Maud ’’ cost almost five hundred thousand more. 


| lies. 


~~ r | if the brains are not very moral. 
northwest, and ask if it pays to farm such places; possi- | 


| policy. 
| was never more of it than to-day. 


| reign of selfish brains is growing into the reign of social 
| sentiments,—and the promises of human brotherhood 


I went into the | 


‘« Oh, it’s true enough, my beer | 


Dr. Samuelson, an analytical chemist, and I said to him, 
‘¢T want you to tell me how much bread there is in this 
bottle.’’ He smelt it and said, ‘‘It’s beer.’’ ‘* No, no,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ It’s liquid bread.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘if you 
come again in a week I'll tell you all about it.’’ He 
charged me three guineas. In a week’s time I went to 
The first thing about 
it was that there was 93 per cent. of water. ‘It’s liquid, 
anyhow,”’ I said, ‘‘ we'll pass that.’’ ‘* Now, let’s go on 
to the bread.’’ ‘‘Alcohol, 5 per cent.’’ ‘* What’s al- 
cohol?’’ I said. ‘‘ There’s the dictionary ; you can turn 
it up for yourself.’’ I turned it up and found alcohol de- 
Weil,” I 
thought, ‘‘ this is the queerest description of bread I ever 
read in my life.”’ Then he gave mea number of small 
percentages of curious things, which he had put carefully 
down on each corner of a piece of white paper, and 
which amounted to about a quarter of a thimbleful of 
That was the bread—two per 
cent. ‘‘And there would not be as much as that,’’ said 
Dr. Samuelson, ‘‘ if it were Bass’ or Allsopp’s. This is 
‘«So the better the beer the less bread there 
isin it?’’ ‘* Certainly. It is the business of the brewer 
to get the bread out of it, not to put bread into it.’’ 


THE O_tp War Ways.—With all the wrongs and 
wickedness of the modern world, the people are far better 
off than ever before. And the contrast becomes still 
greater when we think of those wars which used to slay 
so much suffering to the survivors. 
one thousand three hundred historic battles,—most of 
which, as Lowell said, helped nothing, settled nothing, 
and only substituted one ugly face for another on the 
Napoleon’s 
wars cost one million nine hundred thousand lives,—and 


And 
the slain make but a small part of the tragedy. It is in their 


the brutal habits which wars and violence cultivate in 
conquered and conquerors alike, that the greatest evil 
We cannot be too thankful that such methods are 
declining. 

We deplore the wrongs by fraud to-day ; but they do 
It is 
bad to be defrauded, whether of savings or wages; but 
it is much worse to be defrauded and put in a dungeon or 
to death besides ;—and John Fiske says the medieval 
method ‘‘ of compounding with your creditors was not to 
offer them fifty cents on the dellar, but to inveigle them 
into your castle and broil them over a slow fire.’’ We 
welcome the reign of brains instead of brute force, even 
And they grow moral 
with use, and learn by experience that honesty is the best 
Honesty also becomes not merely a policy, but 
a guiding principle ;—and with all the complaints, there 
More and more the 


were never before so bright as now.—H. MW. S., in Unity. 


WHEN we pray for any virtue, we should cultivate the 


virtue as well as pray for it. 
should be the rule of your life. Every petition to God 
is a precept to man. Look not, therefore, upon your 
prayers as a short method of duty and salvation only, but 
as a perpetual monition of duty. By what we require of 


The form of your prayer 


| God we see what he requires of us.—/eremy Taylor. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The new system of writing for the blind, invented by Mlle. Mu- 
lot of Antwerp, receives much attention in foreign journals. The pu- 
pils use a blunt pen, writing upon blue paper. The impression is trans- 
ferred to a leaf of blotting-paper placed under the blue leaf. The 


raised letters thus produced are perfectly sensible to the touch, while 
those on the blue sheet are distinctly visible —Zxchange. 


—The Chinese land telegraph has at last been joined with the Rus- 
sian system. Messages may now be sent throughout the world from 
China by Chinese lines. Messages to Europe cost 15 per cent. less than 
by cable. 

—A canal across the Isthmus of Corinth is now open to navigation, 
and has cost $20,000,000. It has been built with French capital and 
under French direction, the original concession having been granted 
some twelve years ago to M. de Lesseps. The announcement possesses 
a peculiar interest just at this time by reason of its contrast with Panama 
affairs — Boston Herald. 

—The tracks of the great Atlantic liners between the United States 
and Great Britain are as accurately made out and followed as if they 
were built on land, the winter track being some distance south of the 
summer track because of icebergs. Over these watery roads the ocean 
greyhounds travel at the speed of moderately fast railway trains, the 
maximum attained by the American liner “ Paris’ being about twenty- 
three miles an hour.—Z xchange. 


—Countess Dibrazza, who was sent to Chicago by Queen Margherita, 
of Italy, under martial escort, with an officer to keep. continuous watch 
upon the precious fabrics, has brought very valuable laces. When de- 
positing them in the room of the Board of Lady Managers of the Fair 
and before leaving the Countess said, in reply to an inquiry why the 
laces were so jealously guarded : “ That exhibit is of priceless value to 
the Italian crown. The boxes contain weaves from every lace factory 
in Italy, and all of it is the handiwork of women. Our lace products 
are most beautiful. Our Queen has sent an exhibit of the Crown laces, 
and we will show the women of the world what Italian women can do.” 


—What cannot be done by perseverance? Four years ago, when 
seventy years of age, Queen Victoria began the study of Hindostanee, 
that she might communicate with her Indian subjects without an inter- 
preter. This she can now do. 


two years was able to read Sophocles in the original with infinite pleas- 
ure.—EZ xchange. 


—Pergons who walk abroad these days with their eyes open may 
chance to light upon an embryo oak. The acorn will be found split in 
three at the point, and within one may see the swelled kernel, pink with 
life and just ready to sprout. If carried home and placed in damp 
earth, so that the opening of the shell may be visible, the kernel will 


put forth its little shoot and the infancy of the oak may be watcheds | 
The unfolding of the young oak is a process of marvelous interest, and | 
a very patient man may think it worth while to set out the tiny tree and | 

J en 7 ; 
see it well started on its way to giant oakhood. Those who are in a | Meeting, either gratuitously, or with board, will please inform the un- 
| dernamed, and those who may need accommodations should communi- 
| cate with them. 


hurry will, however, buy their oaks an inch in diameter from a nursery- 
man.—New York Sun. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Duke of Veragua (Spanish), who is the lineal descendant of 
Christopher Columbus, arrived at New York on the 15th inst., accom- 
panied by his wife, his brother, and other members of his family. They 
came to attend the World’s Fair, and will proceed to Chicago, later. 


The Duke, by a resolution of Congress, is made the “ guest of the 
nation,’ and was officially welcomed and entertained. 


THE excess of imports over exports during last month was $26,075,- 


ooo, and for the 12 months ending with last month, $53,626,000. The | 


export movement of gold continues, $4,750,000 having gone out of the 
country last week, and about $1,750,000 more on the “ Tuesday 
steamers’ this week. What course the Secretary of the Treasury will 


take to maintain the Government stock of gold, is not at this writing | 


made known, but it is obvious that the export will continue, and a large 


- sum go out. 


VERY serious agitation, with labor strikes, conflicts between the strikers | 
The occasion for | 


and military, etc., etc., have occurred in Belguim. 
the outbreak is the demand for universal suffrage, and the present ap- 

ce of things justifies apprehension of a possible political revolution. 
i Brussels business has been on some days almost -uspended, and at 
Antwerp there has been serious interference with the loading and dis- 
charge of ships, etc. 

Snow fell on the 15th instant throughout the whole of northern 
New York, covering the ground to a depth of from four to seven inches. 
Throughout the province of Ontario, Canada, and in northern Ohio the 
same storm was reported, the snow-fall in the former being stated at 
eight inches. 


THE special session of the U. S. Senate, which began on the 4th of | 


last month, and has been mainly occupied with ths consideration of 


nomminations sent in by the President, adjourned sine die on the 15th. | 
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When our own countrywoman, Julia | 
Ward Howe, was seventy, she began the study of the Greek, and in | 


| month 26, at 4 o’clock. 


JOURNAL > 


A resolution to investigate the case of Senator Roach, of North Dakota, 
who when cashier of a bank in Washington City some years ago ap- 
propriated a large sum of money and absconded, was left without action, 


| a resolution to investigate being under consideration. 


THE island of Zante, one of the Ionian group, which suffered seri- 
ously by earthquakes twice within a few weeks, sustained another 
severe shock on the 17th. The city of Zante sustained the greatest 
injury, but the whole island is devastated. The loss of life is large, 
and the destruction of property ruinous. In the city, most of the build- 
ings that stood erect after the previous shocks were either thrown down 
or shattered so as to be unsafe for occupancy. 


GREAT interest has been taken this week in the trip to Chicago of 
the locomotive “ John Bull,’”’ which has been for many years in the 
National Museum at Washington. It is the oldest locomotive in Amer- 
ica, having been first put in service on the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, Eleventh month 12, 1831. It drew two old-fashioned cars, imi- 
tating such as were in use on that road in 1836. The train left Jersey 
City at 10 o'clock on the morning of the 17th, and ran through to Chi 
cago, where it will form part of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s exhibit at 
the Fair. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends will meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 29, at 1.30 0’clock p.m 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o'clock a. m. 

“The Indian ’’ m Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a. m. in Room No. 1. 

Its Visiting Committee at 10 a. m. in Room No. 5. 

«« Educational and Publication Committee at 10 a.m. in Room I. 

“ Legislation Committee at 10 a. m. in Race street parlor. 

JAmMeEs H. ATKINSON, ) Clerk 
ANNIE CALEY DorLAND, f "> 


*,* Lecture by Madam Laygah Barakat,—Subject “ My Life In 
and Out of Egypt,” will be given Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 28, 
1893, under the auspices of the Young Temperance Workers, at 17th 
street and Girard avenue meeting-house. All cordially invited to at- 
tend. Jos. F. SCULL, President. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under care of Haddonfield Quar- 


terly Meeting Committee on Temperance and Tobacco, will be held in 
| Moorestown meeting-house, N. J., First-day afternoon, Fourth month 


All are cor- 


30, at 3.30 o'clock. John J. Cornell will be present. 
E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk. 


dially invited. 


*,* Friends who can entertain strangers at (Philadelphia) Yearly 


Charles E. Thomas, 1622 Columbia Avenue; George Watson, 723 


| N. 8th street; Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street; Matilda K. Lobb, 


1702 N. 18th street; Wm. W. Birdsall, 152 N. 15th street; Sarah L. 
Haines, 1513 Marshall street; Emmaline H. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon 
street ; Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 


*,* The annual meeting of Friends’ Boarding House Association 
will be held at 1623 Filbert street, on Fourth-day afternoon, Fourth 
Contributors and Friends generally are so- 

EDMUND WEBSTER, President. 
CLEMENT A. WoopnutTtT, Cleré. 


licited to attend. 


*,* The next meeting of the Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held at Langhorne, on Seventh-day, the 22d inst., commencing 
at 10.30 a.m. We would be glad of the company of Friends from 


other Unions. 


Stages meet trains on Bound Brook R. R. stopping at Langhorne, 
and will convey passengers directly to the meeting-house. 
BARCLAY Eyre, 1 Clerk 
Fiorence J. Kirk, f ~"** 


*.* The Western First-day School Union will be held at Ercildoun, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 29, 1893, at 10 a.m. All interested are 
cordially invited to attend. I. FRANK CHANDLER, \ Clerk 

ELLEN P. Way, ie 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month will occur as follows : 
24. Nebraska Half- Year Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 
25. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
27. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
29. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 





“publisher $ Department. 


*,* We suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
anD JouURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but$5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent.. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 


another member of the family is given, in which | 


case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. ’ 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 


Gloves, 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


“Millinery. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT | 


Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house. ) 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


(7 AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 
C | Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. \wiXonn 32d, "2 N.10th St 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buitvers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED To. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


Are grown from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
| petuated free from mixtures or adulteration. 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots in and around Phila- 
— give ample evidence of the superior quality 


LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SEED, 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


_ Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


| Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 





H. Cc. BODEN & CO, 
WALNUT &13"STS. 
“MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
riends attending 5% 
Yearly Meeting 
Will find our store a convenient 
place to have their optical needs sup- 
plied. Repairing done with great 
promptness. Our specialty is the fill- 
ing of 
Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 


OPTICIANS, 


| §, E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURN Al. 


“Honesty i is sai it pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
“Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and ‘pearl glass’ 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as weu as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. 


’ are 


MACBETH Co. 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


EATHER Gets hard and 
old without Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum O11 Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


It is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall 
Paper. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & C0, 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


«tt§ WM. HEACOCK, 24 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING, 





‘“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, an good in every thing.”’ 
And there is something real good to be 
found in drinking 
INGRAM’S BLENDED COFFEE. 
On receipt of Two Dollars Seven Pounds of 
this Coffee will be sent free to any ratlroad sta- 
tion where the 5-cent package stamp can be used. 
A Souvenir Slipper sent to any address for 
one 2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. SECOND ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURN AL. 








A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | 

106 Wall St. am New ‘York. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BaLDERSTON. M. BaLDERSTON 


Carpe ts 
and Wall Papers. 


We haveremoved from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, we have « 
fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 
your house in the most desirable way, having the 
wall and floor coverings to harmonize. Th: 
prices are the lowest and the qualities the best 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : ‘ 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


| 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. gees" When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


THE CAPITAL, 81,000 000 
i RA R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND . 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 


renee B. MORRIS, JOHN B. ene SAMUEL BROWN, 

. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JEN FRANCIS r GOWEN 
JOHN A. BROWN, ‘Ir., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


- BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PuReLY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
Surp.vs of over Two and a Hautr Mriitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All out Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
A 5 rei oj Mentger of} of’ pyetmnse Sapertnent JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
LKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, y DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This nn we issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, bas redeemable at 
the Com y’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able se: ae This Company also receives deposits, or by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Willlams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


OORT ORATED tiay.} rust and Safe Deposit Company. {Sokprug, Seen 


The Pennsylvania Company for ae on Lives and Granting Annuities, 





“ HENRY N. PAUL, President. ganvln B40 C. CLEEMANN, Assistant 


SON, Trust Office L. Trust 
Officer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and eter. JOHN J. EB CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary. WM. 
L. a Assistant Treasurer. 
rtered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 

COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc.; and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 
Capitel and surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart part from the assets of the Company. Income 
en lected and remitted. Interest allowed on money oo. Safes in its lar- f Vaults for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping ender guarantee, 


aon SEEDS 


nal ip quantity of seeds will answer, -—- 
ntity of manure Si at pacer re resulta, 

: —~ snse. Your —e will be of the first 

iy marketed ade Yor 1 for the table, 

i iDEN \CALENDAI ior 1893—full of 

; best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 

Sites, lenab col’d Plate. ot t French Cannan, melled for 6c, 6c, postage. 

@ | weyry a. DREER, ¢ 714 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





